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DU PONT 


PRESENTS 
FIVE 
EDUCATIONAL 
AIDS 


FOR TEACHING RAYON 


Rayon, now second only to cotton as clothing for the world, 
is a vital part of many projects such as buymanship, person- 
ality development, costume and textile design, home manage- 
ment, etc., as well as general courses in home economics. 


Du Pont research, enriched by a century of creative chem- 
istry, played a major role in bringing rayon yarns to their 
present high quality, beauty, diversity, and usefulness. 


Du Pont Rayon educational aids condense this wealth of 
rayon information to practical forms for classroom use. They 
are graphic, written in non-technical language, and designed 


. ‘s » { “ : Three -color*wall chart, 

to give students a broad understanding of rayon from the ' \ mounted and varnished: 
Size 35” wide x 23” deep. 

For teachers in high 


consumer point of view. know dakools and eoltenes. 


WRITE NOW for the particular aids that you be- / 
lieve will be most useful to your classroom projects. ' a) a, Ra yon Fest Book fo 


or colleges. 20 pages, 
well illustrated. Cover 
lacquered to stay clean. 


Special Sound Film. 33 
minutes of dramatic 
Compact cabinet showing > : instruction. 16 mm. or 
actual materials used in i PS =e 35 mm. size. 
making rayon. Size 19” x | 1 . 
14.” Price, $2.00. 


Handy 16-page book- 
let for distribution to 
students. Free in limit- 
ed quantities. 


QUPUNT 
RAYON 


RAYON DIVISION, E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & GO. (INC.), EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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Milk is one of our greatest 
**protective foods.”’ 


= who remembers the world 
crises of 1914-1918 remembers the 
great efforts toward “food conserva- 
tion’’. Armies were on the march. 
Stores of food ran low. Distribution 
of the normal food supply of the world 
was thrown into chaos. 

The outlines of history are repeat- 
ing themselves, but America is in a 
more fortunate position today insofar 
as food is concerned. 

Recently a committee of expert 
nutritionists met in Washington to 
begin working out our national de- 
fense program in the food field. This 
committee, it is interesting to note, 
concluded that in the present emer- 
gency the chief concern is the 
quality of the nation’s food rather 
than the quantity, as was the case 
in 1918. 

The committee is laying plans for 
a national program of nutritional 
education. Studies are being made on 
ways to increase the intake of such 
vitamins and minerals as are widely 
deficient in the ordinary diet. . . food 
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Nutrition is 


vital problem 


in NATION’S DEFENSE 


values that are vital to the defense of 
the nation’s health. The American food 
industry will be called upon to handle 
the nation’s nutritional resources in 
the most economic way possible. 

In 1918 we cultivated every little 
vacant lot into a vegetable garden, 
just as England is doing today. But 
in 22 years we have learned a great 
deal about nutrition which will enable 
us to protect our nation’s health 
more efficiently and perhaps save 
millions of others from the diseases 
of malnutrition. 

More than ever before the search- 
light is being turned on the nation’s 
resources of “protective foods”. It is 
important that every teacher and 
every student of home economics 
have an accurate knowledge of these 





resources and of what can be done to 
conserve them and distribute them 
to the most people. 


Milk...one of our 
greatest protective foods” 


At the very top of our list of pro- 
tective foods should come milk. 
Already we hear of the suffering in 
countries of Europe where the milk 
supply has been destroyed. Most of 
us think of milk as a fresh commodity 
that comes in bottles, yet many 
valuable nutrients of milk can come 
to our tables in more stable form... 
namely, in condensed milk, evapo- 
rated milk, dried milk, ice cream, 
butter, cheese. 

Fortunately for us all, America’s 
great dairy industry is well equipped 


For ‘total defense”’ the food industry must stand guard 
over the nation’s supply of ‘‘protective”’ nutrients, 
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This cheese food...tempting as it is nutritious...is an example of research directed 


to conserve the nation’s milk re- 
sources. In the past two decades there 
has been a great deal of fruitful re- 
search in the dairy field. We could cite 
many examples. Just one, from 
our own organization, the Kraft 
Cheese Company, will illustrate, 
we believe. 


Utilizing a valuable 
fraction of milk 


It takes more than a gallon of milk 
to make a pound of cheese; cheese 
is rich in many of the fine nutrients 
of milk. Yet, in the making of cheese, 
a fraction of the milk is lost. If you 
ever visited an old-fashioned cheese 
factory you saw the “waste” whey. 
Through the centuries whey has 
been recognized as a valuable 
food. Whey, we now know, contains 
milk sugar and precious milk 
minerals. 
. It seemed to us that a way could 
be found for utilizing this fraction 
of milk. Extensive research showed 
the way ... and created a new dairy 
product. The new product, smooth 
and semi-hard in texture, had a rich, 
mild flavor. Tests showed it to be 
highly nutritious and digestible as 
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toward the best use of America’s milk supply. 


milk itself. Because it was cheese and 
a fraction of milk ordinarily lost in 


‘ cheesemaking, it was designated as 


a cheese food. Kraft gave its cheese 
food the trade name, “Velveeta.” 

In detail Velveeta’s composition is this: A 
dairy product composed of cheddar cheese, whey 
concentrate, skim milk solids, cream, sodium 
phosphate and salt. Moisture 44% and butter- 
fat 23% (or 41% butterfat on a moisture-free 
basis). The whey concentrate adds to the prod- 
uct milk sugar and milk minerals lost in the 
making of cheddar cheese. The sodium phos- 
phate (less than 3%) makes possible the achiev- 
ing of uniformity of flavor and dependable 
cooking quality. 


Biological assays 
prove vitamin content 


The cheese and cream in Velveeta 
naturally made it a good source of 
Vitamin A. More recent biological 
assays indicate that this cheese food 
is also a good source of Vitamin G 
... that 100 grams of Velveeta supply 
500 Bourquin-Sherman units of this 
vitamin. That means that one and 
one-third ounces of Velveeta, the aver- 
age portion for a sandwich, supply 
approximately 180 Vitamin G units. 
An approximate analysis of Vel- 
veeta is as follows: 
PROTEIN ASH CaO P20s MOISTURE 
19.10 5.58 .84 1.95 44.0 


FAT LACTOSE ACID SALT pH 
23.2 6.63 195 1.67 5.37 


Many uses for 
this nutritionally 
valuable food 

Velveeta may be spread like butter 
atroom temperature. Slightly chilled, 
it slices neatly. Under broiler heat it 
toasts in just 45 seconds. For a smooth 
cheese sauce which is delicious on 
vegetables, sea food and eggs, one 
simply melts one-half pound of Vel- 
veeta in the top of the double boiler 
and stirs in one-third cup of milk. 
Thus the nutrition of Velveeta may 
be added to the diet in many ways. 

We point to Velveeta with pride, 
not simply because it is a “successful” 
product which pleases millions of 
people, but also because we believe 
this cheese food is an example of the 
kind of creative research which can 
help this country in normal times as 
well asin a crisis. Velveeta is a practical 
application of nutritional knowledge 
toward the better and more economic 


use of the nation’s dairy resources, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
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In Memory of Mary 





D. Swartz Rose (1874-1941) 
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Marriage isa a 


ARRIAGE is an_ institution 
surrounded by glamor, ro- 
mance, thrills and_ religious 

ceremony, but always with the funda- 

mental law of a bona fide contract for 
its foundation. 

Unless a marriage has the necessary 
rudiments of such a contract, that is, 
unless it is performed without threats, 
or fear, or fraud or without being ham- 
pered by obstacles which the law says 
make it void; and unless the two con- 
tracting parties have minds which meet 
in the acceptance of what marriage may 
mean, with all of its rights, duties and 
obligations; and unless the parties have 
complied with all of the requirements 
of the locality where the marriage is 
performed, then that marriage is not a 
legal union. 

At Common Law, it was not neces- 
sary to have a ceremony; a man and 
woman merely agreed to be man and 
wife and they thereafter lived together 
and held each other out in their com- 
munity as man and wife. Such mar- 
tiages were bona fide and legal for all 
intents and purposes and the children 
of such unions were always legitimate. 

Today, in many states which for- 
merly recognized common law mar- 
Tiages statutes have been passed to 
abolish them entirely. Why such stat- 
utes were necessary has been incompre- 
hensible to me, for the mere fact of 
such marriages being recognized did not 
in any way disturb valid ceremonial 
Marriages and they very frequently pre- 
vented grave injustice and suffering. 

Oftentimes a common law marriage 
was spelled out of what looked like a 
Non-existent ceremonial marriage and 
children remained legitimate, reputa- 
tions were saved and inheritances were 
spared long lawsuits. 

| remember a Case where a man 
denied he was ever married to the 
mother of his child when she sued him 
for divorce and for support for herself 
and the child. He had destroyed the 
Marriage certificate and where they had 
been married no record was required to 
be filed as there was no bureau of vital 
Statistics. We were able, however, to 
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By Irene R. O’Crowley 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


prove by reputable people, by land- 
lords of homes they had rented and by 
deeds to property recorded in both of 
their names (John Jones and Anna, his 
wife) that they had lived together as 
man and wife, that he had held her 
out as such to the world, so the court 
decided that she was his legal wife, 
that the child was legitimate and that 
both were entitled to his support. To- 
day, under those same circumstances, in 
the same state, because of the new 
statute abolishing common law mar- 
riages, that woman could not be ad- 
judged a legal wife, nor the child legiti- 
mate. And although the man would 
have to support the child during its 
minor years, the woman would receive 
nothing. 

I know a very unfortunate girl who 
was desperately in love with a most en- 
gaging and plausible young man who 
prevailed upon her to go to be married 
in a state where no physical examina- 
tion was required before marriage. 
Later, to her sorrow and utter disillu- 
sionment, she found that he could not 
have passed a health test and that he 
knew it. Her marriage ended in the 
courts and her visits to the doctor are 
still going on! 

Young women and young men con- 
templating marriage should realize that 
safeguarding laws were not passed 
easily; there has been great opposition 
to them. Long drawn out battles for 
and against have been waged and they 
have only been passed because they are 
necessary for the future happiness and 
permanency of the marriage and for the 
health of all concerned. 

Tragic stories underlie so many mar- 
riages. I remember a very silly and 
romantic girl who planned to marry a 
flattering foreigner, twice her age. She 
was an heiress (he knew it) and she 
had been sent to a carefully selected 
school abroad and knew absolutely 
nothing of men or their ways. When I 
remonstrated with her, saying that he 


was too old for her, too dictatorial, too 
set in his ways, she said, “Oh, Mother 
says he will mould me to suit himself. I 
love him. He is so handsome and has 
such Jovely manners and says such won- 
derful things to me.” The starry-eyed 
girl lived to know poverty, ill-health 
and desertion. 

I had an amusing client once who 
told me this story. In her very young 
years she had married a man whom she 
later discovered had already been mar- 
ried and not divorced. Her lawyer told 
her that her marriage was void, which 
was true, because it is impossible to 
contract marriage with a man having a 
living wife. But he also told her she 
could marry again if she desired. That 
was not so good. The permanent record 
of her marriage necessitated her having 
it annulled, although really she was 
unmarried. 

Well, she married another man, only 
to discover subsequently that he was 
accustomed, for no reason which she 
could rightly ascertain, to use a name 
not his legal one. She decided she was 
not going to have any more crazy mar- 
riages and made him marry her again 
under his right name. Thus her record 
now stands for all time, unless she goes 
into court and has it untangled, as be- 
ing married to three men, with no 
divorces, no annulments, no deaths! 
For purposes of estates and_ inheri- 
tances, such a record should be un- 
tangled. If, for instance, she should 
inherit a fortune through her third hus- 
band in name, she would have to prove 
she was his legal wife although the 
records would show two other hus- 
bands, making the third marriage a 
bigamous one. 

Some years ago I was asked by the 
courts to take the case of a girl who 
had started “the downward path.” Her 
parents would not take her home so 
she had to go to a reformatory for a 
while. Later I got her a job and she 
was doing very well, when suddenly 
she eloped with a nice young man. As 
she was not yet twenty-one, she was 
would cause 


afraid the authorities 


(Continued on page 107) 
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HE art of millinery has changed considerably since 
the days when skilled handiwork was the chief essen- 
tial. Today millinery is an important industry in 
which a large part of the emphasis is on mass production 
by mechanical means. Naturally teaching methods have 
kept pace with the transformation that has taken place in 
the industry. This is particularly evident in the Central 
High School of Needle Trades in New York City where 
students are trained to meet the specific labor needs of the 
millinery and other needle industries. 

In the eleven-story building which was completed about 
a year ago students have the advantage of working in 
shops outfitted with equipment that parallels any found in 
fine custom establishments and modern millinery factories. 
By the time they have completed the four-year course they 
are prepared for every phase of employment in the indus- 
try and through close cooperation between executives of 
the school and the industry, positions are found for every 
graduate. 

Few other schools in which millinery is taught have 
equipment or facilities that even approximate those of the 
Central High School of Needle Trades. Yet the general 
objectives and the techniques employed should serve as a 
guide to teachers who must work under less favorable con- 
ditions. Certain equipment is of course essential and the 
resourceful teacher can usually find ways of procuring it 
In some schools students are willing to contribute funds 
for the purchase of one or two used blocks as a basis. Other 
essentials may be borrowed from the sewing class. A water 
kettle and a one-burner gas stove will do for the steam- 
ing. And very often funds for basic equipment can be 
obtained from the proceeds of hats made by advanced 
students and sold to interested relatives and friends. 

The work of the students who enroll for the four-year 
millinery course at the Central High School of Needle 
Trades falls into three distinct classifications. One half of 
their time is devoted to actual trade work; one quarter to 
related technical subjects; and the other quarter to regular 
academic studies. During the four years at least forty-four 
practical trade projects are undertaken with additional 
order work and shop work whenever the basic projects are 
completed in less than the required time. In the time de- 
voted to related technical subjects the students are taught 
the details of power machine operation and are given shop 
talks on subjects that will help them to acquire a knowl- 
edge of various other technical aspects as well as economic 
phases of the millinery industry. 

Among the subjects discussed are: “How To Get Along 
In Industry,” .“Qualifications for Success In The Business 
World” and “How To Apply For A New Job.” A compre- 
hensive library of text books on millinery and related sub- 
jects is available to the students, and clippings from cur- 
rent fashion magazines and other publications showing the 
latest style trends are displayed prominently on_ bulletin 
boards. Shopping trips in the wholesale millinery market 
near which the school is conveniently located are part of 
the training. While the student purchases supplies, matches 
samples or searches for just the right trimming for a hat, 
she acquires a knowledge of marketing and at the same 
time develops standards of practical judgment and good 
taste. 

The objectives of the course are briefly stated in the 
following outline: 

1. To help students acquire the fundamental skills, habits, 


knowledge, appreciation, attitudes, ideals and_ interests 
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that will enable them to take their place in industry with 

immediate marketable results. 

2. To assist students in developing judgment in the appli- 

cation and use of correct methods. 

3. To assist students to study the art of millinery, namely 
line, color and proportion by the constant application of 
these principles to the projects at hand. 

4. To enable students to acquire an appreciation of the 
part that hats play in costume and in appearance. 

5. To help students to study the art and develop whatever 
creative ability is possible through the application of the 
principles of design, progressing gradually through the 
stages of making and copying to designing. 

6. To help students develop an appreciation of the sources 
and origins of designs, fashion and styles in millinery. 

7. To help students develop an understanding of the tex- 
tiles used for hats, their sources and the foundation 
materials best combined with each to bring out the desired 
effects. 

8. To help students learn how to use and care for millinery 
equipment and to appreciate the contribution of such care 
to speed and accuracy. 

9. To assist students in the processes of renovation and 
remodeling of hats. 

10. To acquaint students with the place and duties of the 
various workers in the millinery industry and to help them 
take their places in the industry. 

11. To help students acquire an understanding of the re- 
lated information and economics of the millinery indus- 
try in order to become more intelligent workers. 

12. To enable students to get practice and training in work- 
ing effectively with other people through individual group 
and class projects as well as through classroom organi- 
zation and management. 

The actual projects undertaken and their order of pro- 
cedure are planned according to the estimated capabilities 
of the average student and, as nearly as possible, to meet 
seasonal conditions. 

The first term projects are designed specifically to teach 
the students such fundamental principles as the handling of 
tools and the manipulation of materials with skill and ac- 
curacy and at the same time to awaken active interest in 
their chosen profession. The work consists of: cutting and 
joining a true bias, practice machine stitching, steamed 
double facing hat, hand-blocked felt—edge to headsize, felt 
or straw brim—by pattern binding, whipping felt, hand- 
made tucks, ribbon trimmings. 

The techniques and interests fostered during the first 
term are further encouraged during the second term with 
continued emphasis on working with tools and fabrics. Fol- 
lowing are the details: blocked felt body hat, turban of 
banding, hat-fitted facing and section crown, soft-stitched 
brim by pattern. 

During the third term the students are expected to ac- 
quire skill in turning out hats made of fabrics and felt 
through the following accomplishments: fitted facing and 
section crown, soft stitched hat by pattern, fitted top and 
bottom facing—stitched by machine and slipped over brim, 
beret on given pattern, felt or straw on pattern. 

Fourth term activities are devised to develop more highly 
technical skills and lightness of touch as well as to increase 
speed and acquire greater proficiency. Individual projects 
are: felt or straw hat on pattern, fitted top and bottom 
facings stitched by machine and slipped over brim, hand 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Hand blocking felt hats and cutting brims are part 
of the first term work at the Central High School of 
Needle Trades. The students also learn to design a 
new crown from an old one and reinforce it as illus- 
trated in the upper picture on the opposite page 


It looks easy but sewing flower trimming onto a straw 
hat requires both needle skill and artistic ability. And 
there’s a knack to tracing a pattern for a fabric brim 
as demonstrated on the lower left. These girls will 
probably work in New York City which employs 
about half of all the millinery workers in the country 
Photos Courtesy Central High School of Needle Trades, New York City 

















yo About Utamins 


By Mabel Stegner, Home Economics Consultant 





ITAMIN information given to 
home economics students is val- 
uable only as it is translated 

Until re- 
information 


into terms of daily meals. 
cently making vitamin 
practical has been difficult. 

We know that vitamins are chemical 
substances—now being called by their 
chemical names by most research work- 
ers—varying widely in chemical for- 
mula, characteristics and functions yet 
interdependent. They are needed only 
in infinitesimal amounts in terms of 
actual weight but are regulatory sub- 
stances absolutely essential to the prop- 
er utilization of the proteins, minerals 
and carbohydrates available in the daily 
meals. 


VITAMIN REQUIREMENTS 


The vitamin content of the foods 
brought to our tables is dependent 
upon many factors — the type and 
amount of food fed to milk cows and 
laying hens, the type and fertilization 
of soil in which fruits and vegetables 
are grown, the amount of sunshine, 
conditions encountered in transporta- 
tion and storage and, finally, methods 
of storage, preparation and cooking of 
food in the home. Hence it is ob- 
viously impossible for any estimated 
vitamin content of food to be mathe 
matically exact and unchanging. 

Dr. Hazel Munsell, of Columbia 
University, in a 
article 


recently published 
Their 


rence in Foods, gives an estimated vita- 


Vitamins and Occur 


min requirement of A, Bs, C and G 


(B:) for 


enough to avoid serious malnutrition— 


minimum amounts — just 
for adequate amounts and for optimum 
amounts. In Munsell 
estimates the Vitamin D needed by in 
fants to be 300 to 400 International 
Units per day for adequate protection 
against rickets, and 675 International 
Units as desirable to assure adequate 


addition, Dr. 


growth. 
VITAMINS IN Foop 
Until vitamin content of 
foods has been expressed in relative 


recently 


88 


values: +, ++ and +-+-++. Confu- 
sion has been caused by the fact that 
there were several systems of measur- 
Now Vitamins A, B:, C 
and D are being measured in terms of 
the International Unit and Vitamin G 
(B:) in terms of the Sherman Unit, 
and charts are available giving the esti- 
mated number of vitamins in a given 
weight of food, usually 100 grams or 
3% ounces. 


ing vitamins. 


The chart on this page listing vita- 
min requirements and the lists of 
foods furnishing generous amounts of 
Vitamins A, Bi, C and G (Bz) in Sec- 
tion ‘I'wo may be used in working out 
menus adequate in vitamins. They may 
also be used by the high school student 
in checking the probable vitamin con- 
tent of meals served at home. A study 
of the lists of food containing vitamins 
will show that meals high in vitamins 
need not be expensive. 

The number of vitamins present as 
stated in these lists indicates the av- 


erage vitamin content of raw food. In 
using these figures for planning daily 
menus account must be taken of the 
probability of losses during cooking and 
other processes of food preparation. 
Techniques in home economics labora- 
tories must conform to those least de- 
structive to and wasteful of vitamins if 
the greatest possible food value is to 
be retained. 

In referring to the tabulated vitamin 
information on the next page it will be 
noted that vitamins B: and G (Bz) are 
soluble in water, sensitive to alkalies 
including cooking soda and destroyed 
by prolonged cooking in the presence 
of oxygen. That Vitamin C is subject 
to destruction by oxidation at all tem- 
peratures and very easily destroyed by 
cooking, especially in the presence of 
oxygen, suggests that serving raw 
fruits and vegetables containing Vita- 
min C would help to insure adequate 
intake of that vitamin. 

Research indicates that quick-frozen 
fruits and vegetables are an excellent 
source of vitamins. 
cially canned fruits and vegetables are 
processed with the air excluded, they 
are often a better source of vitamins 
than foods cooked at home in an open 
kettle. Commercially canned tomatoes, 
tomato juice, canned citrus fruits and 
fruit juices are an excellent source of 
Vitamin C. Commercially canned fruits 
and canned vegetables (if they are re- 
heated quickly and served immediately) 
are also good sources of vitamins. 


Because commer- 





Sex, age and activity 
of individual 


Specifications for 
diets rated good: 
daily allowances of 
calories and vitamins 


Men, 20 years and over: 
Moderately active 
work 
Very active work ... 4,500 
Light work 
Sedentary work 


Energy Vita- . Vita- Vita- Ribo- 
value min, A* min B; min C flavin 
(G or 


International 
nits 


Units 
nternational 


International 
Units 
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6,000 500 1,500 
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Women, 20 years and over: 
Moderately active 


work 
Very active work ... 3,000 
Light work 
Sedentary work 


Reprinted from page 
320 of the 1939 Year- 
book of Agriculture 


Food and Life. Boys: 


16-19 years 
13-15 years 
11-12 years 
9-10 years 
7-8 years 
4-6 years 


The vitamin require- 
ments suggested in this 
chart are approximately 
the same as those sug- 
gested for optimum well 
being by other authorities. 


Girls: 


* From natural foods, ex 
clusive of vitamin A_ con- 
centrates, 


14-19 years 

11-13 years 

8-10 years 

4-7 years 
Children: 

2-3 years 

Under 2 years 


6,000 500 1,500 
6,000 $00 1,500 
6,000 500 1,500 
6,000 500 1,500 


6,000 600 
6,000 500 
6,000 420 
5,400 400 
5,400 350 
4,500 250 


1,800 
1,500 
1,350 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 


6,000 420 1,350 
5,400 400 1,200 
5,400 350 1,000 
4,500 250 1,000 


4,500 200 1,000 
4,500 200 1,000 450 


—— 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





VITAMIN A (C»H2»OH) 

Carotene—Pro-Vitamin A 

Functions: Helps to keep the membrane 
linings of the stomach, intestines, lungs 
and nasal passages in good condition. 
Helps to prevent infections and colds. 
Helps to keep the eyes in good condi- 
tion. Prevents or cures nightblindness. 
Helps to keep the teeth in good con- 
dition. Promotes growth in children. 

CHARACTERISTICS: Soluble in fat. Is stored 
in the liver. Is not affected by heat 
in the absence of air. Carotene, a yel- 
low-colored pigment, found in fruits 
and vegetables, is transformed in the 
body into Vitamin A. 

Sources: Food: Vitamin A—Fish liver 
oils, egg yolk, liver, milk, butter, cream, 
cheese. 

Carotene—Fruits and vegetables—par- 
ticularly yellow vegetables and leafy 
green vegetables. 

Other Sources: Fish liver oil concentrates. 


xk 


The B Complex includes Vitamin B:, 
B: and nicotinic acid. It also includes 
many more factors some of which have 
been isolated, proven to be valuable 
in animal nutrition and may be val- 
uable in human nutrition. The B com- 
plex is widely distributed but occurs 
only in small amounts in most foods. 


VITAMIN B, (Thiamin) 

Functions: Stimulates appetite and di- 
gestion. Sees to it that carbohydrates 
are properly used by the body. Helps 
to keep the nerves steady. Gives vi- 
tality by aiding appetite, digestion and 
assimilation. Prevents beriberi. 

CHARACTERISTICS: Soluble in water. Stable 
at ordinary cooking time and temper- 
ature, except in the presence of alkali. 
Destroyed by high heat, especially in 
the presence of alkali. Is partially dis- 
solved in cooking water. A percentage 
is lost if the cooking water is dis- 
carded, 

Sources: Food: Egg yolk, internal or- 
gans, lean meat—particularly — pork, 
milk, brewer's yeast, wheat germs, 
whole cereal grains, legume seeds, 
nuts and wheat bran. 

Other Sources: Concentrates prepared 
from yeast, wheat germ or rice polish- 
ings. Synthetic Vitamin B:. 

x * * 

VITAMIN B; or G (Riboflavin) 

Functions: Aids the digestion. Prevents 
a condition of irritation in the digestive 
tract. Helps to prevent nervous de- 
Pression and skin lesions. 

CHaracreristics: Soluble in water. Not 
easily destroyed by heat or oxidation. 
Is partially dissolved in cooking water. 
A percentage is lost if the cooking 
Water is discarded, 

Sources : Food: Milk, cheese, eggs, in- 
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For your convenience, the vitamin information on these pages has been 
supplemented by four lists of foods that are optimum sources of vita- 
mins A, B,, C and G (B,). These lists have been placed in Section Two 
of this issue, a loose leaf folder which may be placed alongside this 
article for easy checking, posted on the bulletin board as a reference 


for students or filed with other vitamin data for future use. 


To check 


family and school lunch menus for an adequate vitamin content, use this 
section in conjunction with the vitamin requirement chart on page 88. 





organs, wheat germ, leafy 


vegetable, yeast, nuts, some fruits. 


ternal 


Other Sources: Concentrates from yeast 
or whey. 


xx tk 


PELLAGRA PREVENTIVE VITAMIN 


(Nicotinic Acid) 

Functions: Aids in keeping the skin 
healthy and the digestion active. Pro- 
motes growth. Prevents or cures 
pellagra. 

CHARACTERISTICS: Soluble in water. Is 
partially lost if the cooking water is 
discarded. 

Sources: Food: 
germ, chicken, muscle meat—particu- 
larly beef and pork, salmon, internal 
organs, leafy vegetables. 


Brewer’s yeast, wheat 


.Other Sources: Synthetic nicotinic acid. 


x kk 


VITAMIN C (Ascorbic Acid or Cevi- 

tamic Acid) 

Functions: Necessary for sound tooth 
and bone formation and maintenance. 
Helps to maintain resistance to infec- 
tions. Helps to keep the blood vessels 
in good condition. Prevents and cures 
scurvy. 

CHARACTERISTICS: Soluble in water. Easily 
destroyed by oxidation even at room 
temperatures. Disappears from fresh 

fruits and vegetables during storage. 

Destroyed to a large extent in drying 

fruits. Easily destroyed by cooking. 
Lost if the cooking water is discarded. 

Sources: Food: Citrus fruits and juices, 
cabbage and the cabbage family, to- 
matoes, other fruits and vegetables. 

Other Sources: Synthetic ascorbic acid. 


xk 


VITAMIN D (Calciferol) 

Functions: Helps the body to make use 
of the calcium and phosphorus pres- 
ent in foods. Prevents and cures rickets. 

Cuaracteristics: Soluble in fat. Rela- 
tively stable to heat and oxidation. 

Sources: Fish liver oils, egg yolk, fat 
fish, liver, oysters, irradiated milk, ir- 
radiated foods. 

Other Sources: Manufactured in the 

body by rays of the sun or by ultra- 

violet lamps. Fish liver concentrates. 


VITAMIN E (Alpha-tocopherol) 

Functions: Aids glandular functions and 
fertility. 

CHARACTERISTICS: Soluble in fat. Not 
affected by heat as cooking, drying, or 
sterilization. Destroyed by oxidation 
(rancidity). 

Sources: Food: Butter, egg yolk, meat, 
vegetable salad oils, wheat germ, whole 
grains, green leafy vegetables. 

Other Sources: Concentrates from corn 

or wheat germ oil or cottonseed oil. 

Synthetic Vitamin EF. 


x * * 


VITAMIN K (CxK;) 

Functions: Aids in blood clotting. Helps 
to prevent hemorrhages. 

Soluble in fat. De- 


stroyed by storage. 


CHARACTERISTICS : 


Sources: Food: Egg yolk, pork liver, al- 
falfa leaves, soy bean oil, vegetable 
oil, tomatoes, cabbage, leafy green 
plants. 

Other Sources: Concentrates made from 


dry grasses, cereals or alfalfa. 


For FurtTHER READING ON VITAMINS 

Dietary of Health and Disease—Gertrude 
I. Thomas, Lea & Febiger, 1940. 

Dietetics Simplified—L. Jean Bogert and 
Mame ‘T. Porter, Macmillan, 1940. 

Food and Health—Henry C. Sherman, 
Macmillan, New York, 1934. 

How to Prepare Fruits and Vegetables 
for Freezer Storage and How To Use 
Them—Circular Number 510, 

College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois, July 1940. 

Human Nutrition—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., Government Printing Office, 1939. 

Vitamins and Their Occurrence in Foods 
—Hazel E. Munsell, 
Milbank Memorial Fund 
New York, October, 1940. 

Vitamins for Health and Beauty—Mabel 
Stegner, Home Institute, Inc., 1940. 


Quarterly, 


Vitamins in Canned Foods—E. F. Koh- 
man, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1937. 

Vitamins in Flour—Clara Snyder, Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, 1940. 

Vitamins—What They Are and How 
They Can Benefit You—Henry Bor- 
sook, The Viking Press, 1941. 
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BOUT this time of year we be- 

| gin to take a special interest in 
fashion magazines, store windows and 

style shows—looking ahead to new 


| spring clothes. But sometimes, picking 

| them out is not the fun we expect it to 

be because the clothes don’t look the 
same on us and we don’t look like the 

models, either. 

| If you have had this experience, you 

| probably are not anxious to have it 
repeated. So why not start now on a 
pre-season campaign to prevent or cure, 
the faults which are all too evident in 
long fitting-room mirrors? 

Invite some friends to work with 

you. It’s lots more fun and you are 
more apt to keep at it. 


Bathing Beauty 


Of course you take baths and plenty 

















































Me Over, Please 


For STUDENTS—by Mary Eloise Stone 


of them; you’re no hobo. But how 
good are those you take? High 
schoolers are apt to stint on the scrub- 
bing because they have so many other 
important things to do. This is unfor- 
tunate because it’s the all-over scrub- 
bing which gives that fresh, glowing 
look you so desire. 

There are special spots which need 
even more attention. | Suppose you 
have heard that sirens scrub their el- 
bows. Rough knees are no asset, either. 
A ten-cent nail brush will do for both 
as well as for knuckles, heels and nails. 

If your family offers assistance in 
washing your ears, encourage this and 
have them check your neck at the same 
time. It may hurt—but think of the 
beauty gained! 


Make-Up 


An artist starts with a clean surface 
and so should you. Then use a founda- 
tion lotion or cream if necessary but 
only sparingly or it will appear as shine 
Jater. 

Be careful in the selection of make- 
up. Try powder, lipstick and rouge on 
your arm first, spreading it to see how 
it matches or blends with your skin. 
Price is no guarantee of quality in cos- 
metics. Do not be misled by high cost 
or fancy wrappings. 

Be sure that you need rouge before 
you use it. Then be careful to place it 
becomingly and to use the right 
amount. It will take experimentation 
and practice to determine this. 

The purpose of lipstick is to improve 
your appearance, not to make you Jook 
like an accident victim. Go easy with 
it, smoothing it on and wiping off the 
excess. Unless you have an exception 
ally small mouth, taper lipstick toward 
the ends. Remember that the inside of 
your lips show when you talk or laugh 


If you would look like this charm- 
ing model in her navy reefer coat 
with its shepherd check revers 
and collar, better read this article, 
make a date with your friend, Mr. 
Mirror, and spruce up for spring 


Photo Courtesy Lord & Taylo» 
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and you need to rub it well over the 
inside edge of each lip. Biting on a 
piece of cosmetic tissue will help to 
set the color and keep it on longer. 


This Skin Game 

If you have skin trouble, seek com- 
petent advice before you attempt to 
treat the condition. Dab rubbing alco- 
hol over any spot before and after 
opening it with a needle sterilized in 
an open flame for that purpose. 

Many skin disturbances come from 
reinfection. Use cotton pads instead 
of powder puffs whenever possible, and 
carry the thin, disposable puffs in your 
compacts. Wash your hands thorough- 
ly and cover your fingers with tissue 
before touching your face. 

Your general condition is reflected 
in your skin so not only your groom- 
ing habits but all the others which 
make for physical well-being and peace 
of mind must be watched. 


Manicure and Pedicure 


The necessary scrubbing has already 
been mentioned. Manicure directions 
are easy to obtain and simple to follow. 
Be gentle in your efforts and careful 
in your selection of polish. Men and 
boys seem to prefer light tones, in 
case you’re interested, but no one likes 
to see polish in the peeling state. 

Use only mild soaps and dry your 
hands thoroughly, pushing back the 
cuticle with the towel each time you 
wash. Hand lotions are inexpensive 
and help to keep your hands in good 
condition. 

Pedicure directions read somewhat 
similar to those for a manicure but 
you need to be even more careful not 
to injure the base of your toe nails. 
Always cut or file toe nails straight 
across to prevent their becoming in- 
grown. Finish with an emery board to 
avoid snagging your stockings. 


You Can Do Something With It 
No matter what color your hair, it 
should be kept shining, and to acquire 
this gloss you must brush, brush and 
(Concluded on page 105) 
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foods class at School 51, Buffalo, New York, prepared and served a Mexican 


They learned 


what our Latin American neighbors eat and wear, how they live in their homes and spend their leisure 


HERE hasn’t been a time in many 
years when those interested in 
young people and their development 
have had a greater responsibility than 
they have now. For with the countries 
on the “other side of the world” in a 
chaotic state, we on this side must do 
all we can to promote a friendly under- 
standing of the habits and customs of 
our neighbors. The “Good Neighbor” 
idea must be more than a theory; it 
must be a reality. 
That is why many schools are con- 
ducting Pan-American 
urging their pupils to write to the 


Drives and 


countries south of ours for historical 
literature, brochures and travel fold- 
ers. In this way, the young people 
learn that these countries actually have 
quite an influence upon the designs of 
North American clothing, home fur 
nishings and food. 

It is just as important for the home 
economics instructor to introduce some 
of the foods popular in these countries 
as it is for the vocal instructor to ac 
quaint his students with the songs of 
Old Mexico, Central and South 
America. She can do as much good in 
helping to establish the good-neighbor 
interesting her class 
members in the food habits of Mafiana 


telationship by 


Land as the geography teacher can by 
painstakingly emphasizing the impor- 
tance of these countries’ imports and 
exports 


Certainly any girl would far 
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testa 


by Louise Price Bell 


rather cook the interesting Mexican 
foods and eat them with curiosity and 
relish than study dull, monotonous 
statistics. 

Anyone who has ever visited Old 
Mexico knows that there is a fascina- 
tion and romance about the country, 
the people and the food. Just as there 
is a thrill in studying about the habits 
and customs of the Mexicana home- 
maker, the kind of food which she pre 
pares in her cocina and the ways she 
serves it. 

Many delicious and interesting Mexi- 
can recipes can be obtained from text 
books but here are some suggestions 
for creating a typical setting in the 
Home Economics classroom—a setting 
that can’t help but interest the girls in 
their southern neighbors. 

Color is used lavishly in Old Mexico; 
the linen, glassware and pottery are 
gay and attractive. So if real Mexican 
settings cannot be obtained, the effect 
may always be created by substitutes. 


Tables 


may be covered with = gaily 


striped toweling or with red, green, 
blue and yellow cloths or widths of 
cambric. If the food is to be served 
small tables, it is effective to cover 
each with a different color ,and use 
variegated napkins at each place. 
Paper napkins are obtainable at the 
dime stores in a bewildering array of 
vivid colors as well as with jolly Mexi 
can designs. 

Pottery bowls or colorful water jugs 
filled with attractive 


centerpieces. On large tables, oxcarts 


flowers make 


loaded with chili peppers or tangerines 
re also effective, as are rows of large 
flat corks holding small American and 
Mexican flags. These may be arranged 


around a pile of chili 


in a circle, too, 
peppers or tangerines or set at each 
place as souvenirs. 

The colorful pottery so popular 
nowadays may be used most success 
fully by combining orange cups with 
green saucers, placing blue salad plafes 
plates, etc. 


vellow luncheon 


(Concluded on page 112) 
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HOME MAKING 


The most important career open to women 


(Elementary and Clothing 
Secondary Schools.......... Foods 

Private Schools Home Making 

{Foods and Nutrition 
Textiles and Clothing 


Colleges and 
| Institutional Management 
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Occupational 


TEACHING ' Therapy 
| 


| 


| Adult 
| Education 
| 


| Textiles 


Clothing 


BUSINESS 
AND Foods 
INDUSTRY 


Nutrition 


Household 
Equipment 
Companies 


Needlecraft 
Handicrafts 


Weaving 


| Clothing 
| Foods 
4 Consumer Education 
Family Relationships 
Household Decoration 
{ Consumer Education 
\ Textiles 
| Color and Design 


rc 


| Department 
Store 


Factory 
Private 


[ Hospital 


| 


|; Commercial 


Dormitory 


Staff of 


| Food Company ........ 


Public Utilities 


(gas and light)......... 


Commercial 
(stoves, ranges, etc.) 


|Costume Design 
| Home Economics Education 


Buyer and Assistants 
Stylist 

Fashion Coordinator 
) Window Fashionist 
| Budget Counselor 

| Comparison Shopper 
| Personal Shopper 


{ Costume Designer and Assistant 
4 Textile Designer 
| Textile Technician 


Dressmaker 
Dress Shop Owner 
| Free Lance Designer 


Staff Dietitian 
Special Dietitian 
| Head Dietitian 


| Restaurant Dietitian 
‘Tea Room 

4 Cafeteria 
Railroad 3 


| Airways i 


” 


{ Dietitian 


| Dormitory Manager 


Research Worker 
Correspondent 

***< \VIanufacturers’ Counselor 
\dvertising Consultant 


| Field Worker 
| Research Worker 


Correspondent 
-/ 4 Consumers’ Counselor 
| Field Worker 


| Advertising Consultant 


| Consumers’ Counselor 
| Research Worker 
. / Correspondent 
| Field Worker 
Advertising Consultant 
| Laboratory ‘Vechnician 
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Extension Department in Research and Writing 


Contributor 
Staff Specialist 
Editor 


Department Specialist 


Woman’s Editor 
Critic 

pend 
Woman’s Programs 
See Government 


See Business and Industry 


ce and Nutrition Staff 

Family Economics Education Staff 

} Textiles and Clothing Staff 

( Housing and Household Equipment Staff 


( Sectional Director 
State Supervisor 
Asst. State Supervisor 
Clothing and Textiles 
State Specialists Child Development 
} Foods and Nutrition 
Home Management 
State Home Demonstration Leader 
State Club Leader 
(County Demonstration Agent 





{ Workers associated with Extension and Home Economics 


Departments of Land Grant Colleges 


eaeaaetiagesg and Assistants 


District Supervisor and Assistants 
Projects Supervisor 

Migratory Camp Supervisor 
Regional Chief 

LCentral Head and Staff 


(State Supervisor 
Supervisor of Individual Projects 





Nursery School Director 
Cafeteria Director 
Home Making Director 
(Clothing Director 


State Supervisor 

District Supervisor 

School Lunch Director 

Director of Canning and Gardening 


Teacher for Mothers’ Assistants, Matrons and Household 


Workers 


Sewing Supervisor 


Nutrition Specialists _J Pre-Natal 

| Children 
(Interior Decorator (Private or Dept. Store) 
Designer of Labels on Canned and Packaged Goods 
Boarding House or Tourist Home Manager 
Copy Writer with Department Store 

Educational Director of Laundry 

Executive Hotel Housekeeper 

Home Garden Supervisor 

Designer of Household Wares and Equipment 
Public Health Dietitian School Nutritionist 
(Budget Advisor in Banks and Insurance Companies 
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By Helen S. Sharpe 


HETHER the egg precedes the hen or the hen 

the egg is an interesting speculation but has no 

effect on your enjoyment of a good breakfast. 
However, a vacancy always precedes a job and your aware- 
ness of that fact may have an appreciable effect on your 
enjoyment of any meal. 

If you want to teach school this fall start looking for 
potential openings today. Remember, you have several thou- 
sand competitors who have the same opportunity and the 
same, or perhaps superior, qualifications. 

Information concerning teaching vacancies can be obtained 
from several sources. Most institutions of higher education 
conduct free placement services, so keep in touch with your 
college. The departments of education in the following 
states maintain placement bureaus to assist teachers desir- 
ing positions: Alabama, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and Wyoming. Address the State 
Teacher-Placement Bureau, Department of Education at 
the state capital. Many states conduct informal or inci- 
dental placement services. Five states have placement bu- 
reaus for teachers in connection with the state education 
associations: California, Michigan, Montana, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. 

Several states maintain teacher-placement services as ex 
tensions of the regular public employment service. The 
number is increasing rapidly and services are free to appli 
cants and employers. Find out what help your state offers 
and take advantage of it. 

A complete list of the member agencies of the National 
Association of Teachers’ Agencies may be secured from the 
secretary of the association, H. §. Armstrong, 533 Genesee 
Valley Trust Building, Rochester, New York. Many pri 
vate teachers’ agencies advertise in educational periodicals. 
Registration fees and commissions are charged. 

All of these organizations are helpful but do not let your 
efforts end with them. Keep your eyes and ears open, 
read the newspapers for notices of death or transfer, talk 
with others in the teaching field, go to meetings of educa 
tion organizations, let your friends and acquaintances know 
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your plans and follow up every clue as if it were your last 
one. It may be. 

First, write a letter requesting an interview—men do not 
like surprise visits. Keep in mind that the letter is your 
sole representative for the time being and spare no effort 
to make it perfect in every detail. School men are usually 
busy, and always think they are, so write clearly and 
briefly. 

Then find out everything you can about the town where 
you hope to teach and the persons who will do the 
hiring. Make their hobbies your interests and their preju- 
dices your warnings. Prepare an intelligent reply to any 
reference that may be made to a local industry or the like. 

You know, of course, the importance of good grooming 
and the methods of attaining it. But do you use your 
knowledge as a constant ally or do you keep it tucked 
away for Saturday night? Don’t wait until the day of your 
interview to get “all slicked up.” Start right now to get 
your clothes and your person in the best possible condition 
and keep them that way. It is amazing how often the prin- 
cipal’s wife is a cousin of your next door neighbor or the 
president of the board of education happens to take the 
same train that you do. And here is a tip from my own 
personal store of regrets. Don’t return from a promising 
interview, smugly put away your finery and blithely answer 
the door bell the following day in play suit and curlers. 

Alright, you have your appointment for an interview, you 
are carefully and conservatively groomed and have all your 
credentials neatly arranged in handbag and head. Now get 
started, allowing plenty of time for a flat tire, a run in 
your stocking or any one of a dozen misfortunes that always 
befall you when you are least prepared, for you must appear 
promptly and unruffled. 

Poise is another important quality that cannot be donned 
at the last moment along with your best hat. If you do not 
have an abundant supply on hand cultivate it assiduously or 
it will desert you at the drop of a faux pas. Ask your 
father to play principal while you practice a graceful en- 
trance and a forthright approach to the introduction. You 
will probably never encounter a principal or superintendent 
as frightening as your father’s portrayal of one. 

Once the interview has begun let the interviewer carry 
the burden of the conversation. You are there for one 
reason; to give him the information he desires as_ briefly 
and directly as possible. Of course, it is entirely possible 
that he may wish to tell you about his latest golf score and 
be very sure that your rapt attention does not waver for 4 
second if you have to replay the entire eighteen holes. Do 
not, however, think it necessary to reply with a description 
of your latest score for it is equally possible that his interest 
in the game is confined to his participation in it. 

If you make a complete mental list beforehand of any 
odd bits of information you may wish to impart, such as 
your experience with a summer theater group or your 
talent for design, you will find a convenient opportunity to 
fit them in unobtrusively. 

When we are nervous we tend to hurry so make a de- 
termined effort to control your voice and that “bird-on-the- 
wing” arrangement of body and limbs. Never fear, your 
interviewer will make it perfectly clear when he wishes you 
to leave. And when he does, take care that your departure 
is as graceful and direct as you hope your entrance was. It 
is equally important. 

And please, for your own good, smile. A smile, like 4 
little flattery, goes a long way—applied wisely. 
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_ =) for Judging School sh Operations 


a... following material was prepared for the Mich- 
igan School Lunch Committee by Mabelle S. Ehlers, 
Ruth Russel and Sylvia M. Hartt under the chairman- 
ship of Ruth Freegard, Michigan State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education. Sponsored by the Michigan 
Department of Health, these standards provide school ad- 
ministrators and teachers with a comprehensive device for 
judging school lunchrooms which are operated with paid 
help. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that each school ad- 
ministrator and each school lunch director, in order to 
evaluate his or her school lunchroom, should consider the 
following questions: 


FOOD 


1. Does the child’s food served at school supplement that 
served at home in order to supply him with his needs for 
the entire day? 

2. Is at least one third of the entire day’s food require- 
ment (in calories, vitamins and minerals) furnished by the 


school lunch? 

3. Can each child select at least one hot dish, a raw vege- 
table, a glass of milk, a sandwich (made with bread, butter 
and filling) and some fruit? 

4. Is training given in school for wise selection of food? 

5. Does the cafeteria manager use any devices to encour- 
age the child to select wisely and secure a well-balanced 


meal ? 

6. Are beverages limited to milk drinks and fruit juices? 

7. Are sweets limited to nutritious fruits or desserts 
rather than candy? 

8. Does the lunch offer fruit for dessert as well as cakes, 
pies and cookies? 

9. Do whole grain cerals have a place in the menu? 

10. Have tested recipes been used and is food prepared so 
that it is palatable? 

11. Are highly seasoned foods avoided and does the prep- 
aration of the food emphasize their natural flavors? 

12. Do the cooks avoid over-cooking of vegetables? 

13. Is there variety in preparation as well as in food? 

14. Is milk used generously in prepared dishes as well as 
offered as a beverage? 

15. Are uncooked fruits and vegetables served ? 

16. Does the menu planning include serving foods in 
season? 

17. Are food combinations simple? 


SERVICE 

. Is the service simple? 

. Is the service quiet, quick and efficient? 

3. Would a rearrangement of equipment improve service? 

. Can the number of persons employed take care of the 
group being served? 

5. Has care been taken to insure neatness of arrange 
ment of food on the dishes so that no food is so close to the 


edge of the dish that the patron or server must touch the 
food with the fingers in taking hold of the dish? 
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6. Are all serving utensils, trays, dishes and silver clean 
and unstained ? 

7. Does the cafeteria manager insist that employees have 
high standards of appearance and service? 


EQUIPMENT 

1. Are all pieces of equipment durable, designed for heavy 
duty but not ugly in appearance? 

2. Is the equipment easy to clean, easy to operate (as 
nearly “fool proof” as possible) with as few hazards as 
possible and are the hazards safe-guarded? 

3. Does the lunchroom have adequate refrigerator space 
for all perishable foods? 

4. Aside from refrigeration, is there storage space for 
staples, canned goods and cleaning supplies, so that no bags 
or boxes must be stored under tables and in corners? 

5. Is provision made for storing dishes where they may 
be protected from dust? 

6. Does every pot and pan have a place either in cup- 
boards or in racks? 

7. Are tables, chairs, shelves and cupboards kept in good 
condition ? 

8. Are the chairs and benches suited to age and size of 
the children being served ? . 

9. Have the tables been built the correct height in rela 
tion to the chairs and the persons being served? 

10. Is all equipment used, or are there unnecessary pieces? 

11. Would additional equipment add to the efficiency 
and provide for greater variety of suitable foods? 


EFFICIENCY 


1. Is labor saving equipment used ? 
2. Has the time consumed in performing each operation 
been minimized? 

3. Does the arrangement of equipment eliminate unneces 
sary steps such as no crossing of traffic lanes ete. ? 

4. Are workers scheduled properly and jobs dovetailed so 
as to prevent waste of time? 

5. Have tools and equipment been adjusted at the right 
height for the majority of workers and are the tools and 
utensils within easy reach of the workers? 

6. What provisions have been made for adequate light- 
(Next page) 


ing and ventilating working areas? 





7. Is all equipment put to its proper use and is it used for 
all purposes for which it was designed? 
8. Are the following rules of good buying observed? 

a. Wherever possible purchase in bulk rather than in 
packages if the same standards of quality can be 
maintained and storage is adequate. 

. Buy goods produced near at hand rather than at a 
distance. 

. Take advantage of lower prices for foods in sea- 
son. 

. Buy non-perishables in as large a quantity as can be 
used providing there is sufficient storage space and 
money. 

9. Are doors self-closing? 
10. Are doors between kitchen and dining room provided 
with a window or so arranged that collisions are avoided? 


ATMOSPHERE 


1. Does proper ventilation exclude all avoidable odors? 

2. In addition to the exclusion of odors, is the room prop- 
erly ventilated and heated? 

3. Is the lunchroom properly lighted for the efficiency 
of the workers and the comfort of the children being served? 

4. Are pleasing colors used in the decoration so that the 
room is cheerful and the atmosphere adds to the enjoyment 
of the food? 

5. Are draperies, venetian blinds or other decorations used 
in order to make the room more interesting? 

6. Has every possible care been taken to make sure the 
dining room and serving areas are clean and orderly? 

7. Is the paint and plaster intact and are the windows 
shining and clean and doors and windows in good repair? 

8. Has floor treatment been used which can be kept clean 
easily and also adds beauty to the room? 

9. Have provisions been made for wall surfaces which 
tend to become soiled such as using wainscoting which can 
be washed readily? 

10. How decorative is the china used? 

11. Are there table decorations which the children may 
provide such as plants and flowers in season and pottery? 

12. Does the lunchroom manager provide an opportunity 
for the children to decorate for holidays, Hallowe’en, Val- 
entine’s Day and others so that the lunchroom has added 
interest ? 

13. Has all unnecessary noise been excluded? 


CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 


. Floors 
a. Are they constructed of suitable material? 
b. Are they in good repair? 
c. Are they swept and mopped daily? 
. Walls and ceilings 
a. Are they smooth, washable and free from dirt? 
. Lighting and ventilation 
a. Are bulbs and fixtures clean? 
. Is the room provided with ventilated hoods over 
steam equipment and ranges? 
If fans are used are they clean and in a good state 
of repair? 
. Doors and windows 
a. Do frequent washings keep the glass in doors and 
windows clean and woodwork free from finger 
marks? 


b. Have screens been provided for all windows and 
doors? 

5. Water supply 

a. Is there an adequate supply of hot and cold running 
water? 

b. Are the sinks adequate as to number and size and 
in good repair and kept clean with the drains free? 

c. Does the school provide adequate lavatory facili- 
ties for employees? 

d. Are lavatory facilities kept clean and in repair? 

e. Is a sufficient supply of soap, paper towels and toilet 
paper provided? 

6. Lockers and dressing facilities 

a. Are lockers and dressing room facilities provided for 

employees and are they clean and free from odors? 
7. Pests 
a. Does the cafeteria maintain an effective method of 
stamping out flies, roaches and other vermin? 
8. Equipment 
(All the equipment below may not be present in all school 
lunchrooms. It is mentioned in order to cover school lunch- 
rooms which are fully equipped as well as those with simpler 
equipment. ) 

a. Are tables and chairs clean and table surfaces 
smooth? 

. Is the potato peeler, steamer, mixer and chopper 
thoroughly cleaned after each using? 
I1ave all removable parts of equipment been taken 
off and cleaned efficiently and frequently? 
Ilave the ranges been cleaned (including the re- 
moval of burners) ? 
If enamel ware is used is it unchipped? 

. Are cooking utensils scalded after washing? 

. Are dishes and glasses clean? 

. Have all cracked or chipped dishes or glasses been 
discarded? 
Is the dishwasher clean? 

j. Are dining table appointments fresh and clean? 

<« Has the counter and counter equipment been 
cleaned and polished? 

l. Is the drinking fountain clean? 

. Dishwashing 

a. Is there an adequate supply of water and steam 
available? 

b. Are satisfactory detergents used? 

c. Are dishes rinsed? 

d. Do the workers use towels to dry dishes? (No 
towels should be used if water is hot enough so that 
dishes dry quickly) 

. Storage 

a. Are perishables stored at proper temperature? 

b. Are all storage areas clean, free from odors and 
dry? 

c. If there are windows or other outside openings are 
they screened? 

d. Are foods covered or otherwise protected from con- 
tamination? 

e. Is ventilation provided for storage spaces? 

11. Linen and uniforms 

a. Are pots and pan holders and cook’s clothes clean 
and is there proper storage space for them when 
soiled? 

b. Do the workers keep their uniforms or washable 
dresses fresh and clean? 

(Concluded on page 109) 
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PLANNING THE “/// SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


ing 
ind 
al . . . Blickman Kitchen Engineers Help Administrators and Dietitians 
. Plan Modern Layouts for Kitchens, Dining Rooms and Cafeterias 
let 4 — f= SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION has its own particular 
problems when it comes to the planning of food- 
| > preparation and food-serving units which will adequate- 
lor Se tee, ‘ ly care for its needs. Among the many factors to be 
rs? . Bsc ; ’ considered are available space—number of meals and 
é . persons to be served within a specified time—and type 
of of food served. 
Naturally, such planning can be properly done only 
by those who have had the necessary experience and 
vol training in this highly specialized field. The Blickman 
re organization, with a background of more than half a 
| century, is in an especially favorable position to offer 
ler i AS ; ’ , its assistance to all those faced with the problem of 
; supplying adequate and efficient food service. 
es fe os Moreover, ours is one of the best equipped plants in 
: , the country, with the necessary equipment and the 
er — _ ~*~ skilled mechanics to fabricate properly the modern 
. metals used so extensively in present-day food service 
en : a We equipment. In particular, Stainless Steel is recommended 
Back View of Stainless Steel Cafeteria Counter: Section showing service unit and three- because of its corrosion-resistant, sanitary and perma- 
re- iar eee ae ae cee ceeciey Geaeeeas | SO Wemiten. Tore of rescence have coiled ous 
s organization to perfect its methods of manufacture to 


the Urn Battery are seen extensible slide cradles holding ‘’Protectrays” for coffee cups. 
—Plate No. 1697 assure durable, seamless, all-welded, rounded-corner 


construction—eliminating dirt-collecting crevices, sharp 
edges and dangerous projections. 
‘ | — There are many other features of Blickman planning, 
en : ; Ri 1 design and construction which will help make your 
kitchen, dining room and cafeteria efficient, smooth- 
functioning units. Let our food service consultant tell 
you more about it. We invite your inquiries. 


en 
im 
~ ~~ 
. Stainless Steel Cafeteria Counter: 
‘0 Note the all-welded construction and 
t the smooth, clean-looking surfaces. 
a Counter attractively combines Stain- 
less Steel top and base with gun- 
metal Formica panelling. Note how 
it is designed to permit easy and 
efficient service traffic. 
~Plate No. 1699 
id 
re ’ 
Stainless Steel Cafeteria Counter and Service Unit: Note how the 
n- v service and display shelves are set on supports of cantilever construc- 
e ic Lep-s ak v tion, an important feature which, by eliminating unnecessary obstruc- 


tions, speeds up service, avoids banging of dishes and minimizes 
breakage. Plate No. 1696 
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Asheville Coll, e— Why I Like It 


HEN I was a small child, girls 

from my home town attended 
Asheville Normal and Teachers Col- 
lege, now Asheville College. Later, 
my sisters went there, and when I was 
old enough to go to college my parents 
seemed to take for granted that I 
should go here too. The reasons were 
obvious: I wanted to be a teacher and 
this school offered a teacher training 
course. The girls who graduated from 
it gave the school a good reputation 
by their work in our community. The 
institution had a long and honorable 
history. 

I was doubtful whether or not I 
would like the school, but I decided 
to come anyway and to make up my 
mind about it afterwards. I am now 
a very happy sophomore and these are 
the reasons why I like the college. 

I like the happy smiling faces of the 
girls, the spirit of helpfulness and un- 
derstanding that prevails among the 
members of the faculty and the prac- 
tice that all students are equal and 
therefore entitled to receive the same 
amount of attention. There is no 
“Hitler” in our college to tell the rest 
of us what to do. 
together for a common cause—to estab- 
lish a college that will give every girl 
an opportunity to develop her body, 
mind and spirit to the fullest capacity. 

I like the courses that are offered. 
Nearly all of them will influence our 
lives in the future and will make us 
helpful, cooperative individuals. For 
example, in the home economics courses 


Everyone works 


we learn how to save time, money and 
ourselves. We learn how to market, 
and how to plan, prepare and serve 
our meals. We not only study these 
things in books, but we actually put 
them into practice since we prepare 
and serve all meals for students and 
faculty. We learn to make attractive 
articles out of what seems to be almost 
nothing; how to make our clothes, and 
how to spend our money wisely. In 
the hygiene course we learn how to 
take care of our bodies so that we may 
live happier, more contented lives. I 
believe that we have received some- 
thing helpful and useful from every 
one of our courses. 

At this college not all the emphasis 
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is placed upon grades. Some of it 
seems to be centered upon effort and 


good sportsmanship. I like this idea 


Last year when it seemed 
financially impossible to con- 
tinue Asheville College, alum- 
nae rallied to its support 
and effected a reorganization 
with Dr. Frank C. Foster con- 
tinuing as president. 

In this prize-winning essay, 
Sara Roberts, a sophomore at 
Asheville College, has caught 
the spirit of the school and 
gives a sound criterion for 
selecting an alma mater. 


very much. After all, five years from 
now grades may not be as important 
as the fact that we have learned to 
do our best and to accept defeats or 
victories gracefully. 

Another thing that I like very much 
about Asheville College is its work 
program. By means of this program 
each girl is offered the opportunity to 
work out a part of her tuition. The 
type of work includes washing dishes, 
cooking, setting tables, waitressing, 
laundry work, infirmary care, house- 
cleaning and office work. I think this 
practice not only teaches us how to do 
many things well, but also how to get 
along with the girls with whom we 
work, and with our supervisors. Do- 
ing tasks of this kind has caused me 
to understand better and to appreciate 
more fully the work that other girls 
do. I believe that I am more careful 
now about throwing paper on _ the 
floor, putting chewing gum on my sil- 
verware or doing other little things 
which cause girls, just like myself, 
extra work. 

I also like the system of student 
government which we have here. I 
feel that through this organization we 
learn to live more effectively together. 
If we are loyal members of this sys- 
tem, our school spirit will grow. By 
belonging to it each student feels more 
individual responsibility for the welfare 
of the college. Our student govern- 
ment is organized like our state and 
national government. I think that our 
students by being active members of it 


have a better understanding of the 
government of the United States and 
therefore will be more efficient citi- 
zens. 

The social life in which the students 
of Asheville College are given an op- 
portunity to participate is beneficial and 
superior in quality. We have all types 
of programs: speakers who are well in- 
formed and many of them quite noted; 
plays presented by the Dramatics Club; 
movies shown in the chapel; concerts 
given by well-known musicians. I en- 
joy all these programs very much and 
I think that without them my college 
life would be incomplete. 

Another thing that I like very much 
about the college is the religious in- 
fluence. All students become members 
of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. The purpose of this or- 
ganization is the development of a 
“fuller life through a growing knowl- 
edge of God.” The Young Women’s 
Christian Association helps to establish 
Christian fellowship through Sunday 
evening vespers, social service work, de- 
votional services and chapel programs. 
It also sponsors social activities and 
get-togethers at which the students be- 
come better acquainted with each other. 

Many other clubs and organizations 
are found on Asheville College campus. 
Each student has the privilege of be- 
longing to three of her own choice. 
It was very hard for me to decide 
because each club seemed to offer so 
much. This year I chose the Athletic 
Association, the Sophomore Guild and 
the Folk Dancing Club. No fees are 
charged for membership in_ these 
activities and to me they all seem to 
be directed toward one goal—that of 
developing a well-rounded personality. 

Another reason Asheville College has 
become so dear to me is its location. 
It is so situated that it is not in the 
midst of the noise and unrest of the 
city, and yet it is near enough that 
it can be reached in a few minutes. 
In fact, from the campus to Pack 
Square is merely a delightful walk on 
a pretty day. I especially like the lo- 
cation of our campus because it is on 
a hilltop. The very air seems to be 
purer there; the breathing of it some- 

(Concluded on page 114) 
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7 ‘ Industry calls for more men—and the training 
of youths to meet this need must build good 
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NATIONAL \ ‘ 
FITNESS 


DEMANDS 
ENERGY 
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And BREAD is one of the best 
sources of Food-Energy 
JRWARD GOES AMERICA 


in a march to greater national 
Bread or toast with r - 4 ; \ .  Y strength! And the task is not only 
every well-balanced F SS wel: ys +: one of more machines, more ships 
meal helps sup- s & 7 and planes. It’s a march towards 

oso a a q. greater physical fitness. 
endurance. f he : | 6.* Important in the nation today is 
; Wy, Y a well-balanced diet. Bread con- 
_ tributes food-energy needed for 

physical fitness. 

Make sure your pupils realize that 
one of our best and cheapest sources of 
food-energy is bread. It releases food- 

energy for immediate needs and 


The future homemaker who is 
taught to make bread an impor- 
fant part of each meal learns a 
valuable lesson in good nutrition 
and economy. 


sustained food-energy needed for endur- 
ance. Also, bread made with milk sup- 

lies high-quality protein for muscle 
Puilding ...contributes valuable miner- 
als, including calcium and phosphorus. 


Advise your pupils that, to aid good 


agape pmo ae an nutrition—and for economy, too— 
Bread—so easily digestible—is one of the . bread should be an important part of 
best sources of food-energy for children. Zs the regular daily diet. 
. For furtherinformation about Bread, 
write to the Department of Nutrition, 
American Institute of Baking, 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made 
with milk, contains, in almost 
ideal proportions, both muscle- 
building food and energy food... 
contributes valuable minerals, 
including calcium and phos- 
phorus...and is nearly 100% 
digestible. 

Copyright, 1941, by 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
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A functional book holder with 
good structural design as pic- 
tured in Art in Everyday Life 


Art In Everyday Life —3rd edition 


By Harriet and Vetta Goldstein 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $3.75 Pp. 497 

1925, 


Art in Everyday Life has been a stand- 


Since its first appearance in 


ard home economics textbook and a 
helpful reference for homemakers, pro 
fessional designers and salesmen. 

Now, in its third edition, this practi- 
cal book has been made even more 
valuable by the addition of more and 
better line cuts, halftones and color 
prints. There is new material on store 
display, industrial design, table ap 
pointment and men’s clothes plus some 
specific suggestions on composition for 
the amateur photographer. Information 
on modern painting, sculpture, house 
design and furnishing has been ampli 
fied; the chapters on picture selection 
and flower arrangement are greatly ex- 
panded and more attention has been 
given to rooms furnished by boys and 
girls with small budgets. 

Despite all of these changes, this 
book remains basically a study of the 
application of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of design and color. Here are 
the permanent qualities of style and 
beauty as found in dress and interior 
design which help the readers to recog- 
nize, appreciate and apply the principles 
of art. 


National Defense Reading List 
A reading list of selected government 
publications, speeches, pamphlets, visual 
material and motion pictures on the 
subject of agriculture and defense may 
be obtained free of charge from the 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Foods Of Our Forefathers 
By Gertrude I. Thomas 
IF. A. Davis Co., Philadelphia 
Price $2.50 Pp. 228 


The story of the foods of our fore- 
fathers is also one of family life during 
the years between 1607 and 1776. From 
treasured 


letters, old diaries, aged 


books and prized family documents, 
Miss Thomas has given us a picture of 
the pioneer home. With her we enjoy 
the frugal fare of the Rhode Island 
settlers, the highly flavored Spanish 
food of old New Orleans and the Ash 
With her we see 
the development of the culinary art in 


Cakes of Virginia. 


Georgia, freshly slaughtered calves in 
the Philadelphia Market and the yawn- 
ing brick chimneys of Connecticut. 

Carefully selected illustrations, amus- 
ing quotations and old recipes make 
this book a delightful adventure into 
the atmosphere of the past. 


The Chemical Composi- 
tion of Foods 


By R. A. McCance & E. M. Wid- 
dowson 

Chemical Publishing Co., New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 150 


This volume is one of a series issued 
by the Medical Research Council of 
Westminster and the studies were made 
in the Department of Medicine at the 
University of Cambridge. Dr. McCance 
and his colleagues have systematically 
analyzed almost all foods commonly 
stated in the 


eaten in Britain, as 


preface, “not only in’ their raw 
state but also as prepared for the table, 
and studies have been made of losses in- 
troduced by cooking.” While the foods 
and recipes are typically British they 
include many foods common in_ this 
country. 

The tables of food composition are 
comprehensive; listing in each instance 
the nature of the portion analyzed, 
from what part of the animal or plant 
it is obtained, process of preparation 
of both raw and cooked foods, method 
of cooking and percentage of all nu- 
trients except vitamins which are cov- 
ered in another section. 

LuLu G. GRAVES 


Foods and Nutrition 
By Fern Silver 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 
Price Si.72. Pp..922 


‘The organization and content of this 
foods and nutrition text for the senior 
high school student is aimed toward the 
development and extension of the social 
horizon of the student. Built around 
meal planning rather than the cooking 
of individual foods, the book seeks to 
develop a scientific attitude toward the 
purpose, preparation and consumption 
of food. Few recipes are included and 
students are encouraged to bring into 
cooking classes recipes used in their 
own homes and found in their home 
cook books. 

An introduction to Part I, Foods In 
Relation to Health and Well-Being, 
explains to the student the value of an 
adequate knowledge of nutrition. This 
is followed by a comprehensive general 
test which acts as a springboard into 
Part II, Planning, Preparing and 
Serving the Day’s Meals. 

Excellent photographs of young peo 
ple in action give the feeling that this 
is a book for high school students. 
Questions, suggested activities and brief 
summaries inserted as needed call at- 
tention to the main points in the text. 
Although the reference lists are not 
lengthy, they include most of the good 
texts found in the usual high school 
home economics library. 


Introductory Foods 


By Osee Hughes 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 522 


In the foreword to this text book for 
college freshman and sophomores, the 
author points out three trends which 
she sees in the teaching of present-day 
introductory food courses: “courses are 
being offered somewhat earlier than 
formerly (either in the freshman year 
or early in the sophomore year); 
courses include little or no experimental 
work; considerable use is being made 
of the demonstration method partly to 
replace experiments, partly as a time 
and energy saver in presenting funda- 
mentals and partly for the purpose of 


(Centinued on page 110) 
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Libby’s Pineapple Actually Ripened On The Plant, in Hawaii! 








@ Experts report that the remarkably fine flavor 
of Libby’s Hawaiian Pineapple is largely due to 
the Libby-practice of canning only pineapples 
that have ripened on the plant. 

Plant-ripening is vitally important, for only 
pineapples fully ripened in the field can have 
Nature’s full perfection of flavor. 

Important, too, is the fact that Libby’s Pine- 
apple is canned immediately after it is cut. 
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“Advertisers ask consumers” but educators help plan the program. Here 
are Dr. Helen Judy Bond, Mrs. Barbara Daly Anderson, Chairman of the 


Consumer Forum, Dr. Jessie V. Coles of New York University and Dr. 


Marguerite Gauger of Hunter College, lending a guiding hand 


Consumer Forum 


Consumers were again wooed at the 
Second Annual Consumer Forum spon- 
sored by the Advertising Women of 
New York, Hotel Pennsylvania, Febru- 
ary 18th, for the purpose of “promoting 
unity of understanding in the adver- 
tiser-consumer relations.” 

Prior to the scheduled meeting, pre- 
liminary meetings were held by repre- 
sentatives of club women’s organiza- 
tions, city and educational associations, 
welfare groups and business organiza- 
tions for the purpose of formulating 
questions to be used as a basis of dis- 
cussion at the forum. 

Among the questions posed were 
“Does advertising create a desire for 
goods that people cannot afford? Who 
pays for advertising, the worker or the 
consumer? What do consumers want on 
the label?” Unfortunately, a one-day 
conference does not allow time to pre- 
sent all the information needed to an- 
swer these and similar questions. 





(Continued from February issue) 
We rest our faith in the willingness 
of our students to make intelligent de- 
cisions if given opportunities to con- 
sider, critically, conflicting possibilities, 
the teacher acting as guide in the proc- 
ess of exploration of such possibilities. 

A few situations taken from some 
anecdotal records kept for a_ class 
studying family relationships in the 
Webster Groves high school, may serve 
to illustrate the 
view. ... 


writer's point of 


CONFERENCE WITH SUSAN 


My sister and I had an argument be- 
cause she left her clothing lying around 
the room which we share. Some time 


ago I agreed to assume the responsibility 


of keeping the room in order because 
I know that she dislikes to do it, and 
she agreed to do some other things about 
the house that she likes to do. However, 
I do not think it is fair to ask me to 
pick up her clothing, and I do not think 
it is good training for her either. When 
I found her clothing scattered around, 
I was very angry with her, and I started 
to quarrel with her, then I realized that 
I wouldn't accomplish anything in that 
way, so I started to talk quietly to her 
and try to make her see the unfairness 
of her conduct. In a little while she 
agreed that she had been in the wrong. 
It proved such a good way to settle the 
trouble that I plan to use it again when- 
ever we have a disagreement. 

My sister had some of her friends in 
one afternoon last week. I went into the 
kitchen and prepared some hot chocolate 
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The Place of Authority in 


Education for Democratic Living 


By Marjorie Prieur, Webster Groves, Missouri 


and cookies for them so that they could 
have a little party. She was very much 
surprised and pleased, and they all had 
a good time. It seems to me that she is 
more cooperative since then. 


Interpretation 


One cannot help feeling that Susan was 
justified in her anger with her younger 
sister. It is significant that she realized 
almost at once that there was a better 
way to handle the situation. The method 
that she used proved highly satisfactory 
as is evident in her resolution to use a 
similar method the next time there is a 
conflict. Here is incontestable proof that 
Susan has learned one satisfactory way 
to settle conflicts. ‘The second part of 
her report indicates that she had learned 
that one can often win the good will 
and cooperation of a refractory member 
of the family by going out of the way to 
do small things to make them happy. 
Susan is growing rapidly in her willing- 
ness and ability to find ways and means 
for avoiding and settling family con- 
flicts. 


CONFERENCE WitH NANCY 


Mother and Dad were a little angry 


with me because I was late getting in 
from a date. At first I felt that they 
were unreasonable, and then after a 
while I began to realize that if I had 
made a little more effort I could have 
been in on time, so I apologized and the 
atmosphere cleared considerably. 

I had a very happy experience in re- 
lation to my father the other day. I had 
to ask to be excused from dinner before 
the others were finished because I had 
to get back to school to dramatics re- 
hearsal. As usual Dad became quite 
upset, and when I left we were both 
rather unhappy. When I returned, he 
was in the living room alone reading. 
I went and sat on the arm of his chair 
a minute, and then I started to talk to 
him about my school activities, and of 
how much they mean to me. Then I 
told him that I was sorry that I so often 
upset his dinner by having to leave early, 
and if he wanted me to I would give up 
some of my activities. We talked for 
quite a while, and finally we agreed 
that if I would wait on myself at dinner 
time so as not to hurry and disturb 
mother I might leave whenever it is 
necessary. We both felt very happy 
about the solution to the problem, and 
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I feel sure that in the future there will 
not be any more trouble. 


Interpretation 


Nancy’s reaction in the first situation 
shows that she is developing in the trait 
of open-mindedness. The _ satisfaction 
which resulted from her decision to 
apologize will no doubt lead in the fu- 
ture to resort to the same method for 
restoring harmony to the family group. 
The second part again is incontestable 
evidence that Nancy is willing and able 
to make successful adjustments to family 
conflicts. Part of the solution to the 
problem was suggested by the class, 
(situation 20) but the ability to actually 
settle the conflict of long standing should 
be credited to Nancy’s intelligence and 
tact in handling the situation. It indi- 
cated a rapid and remarkable growth. 


CONFERENCE WITH MAarTHA 


My sister and I do not get along very 
well. We often argue, and sometimes 
upset the whole family with our quarrel- 
ing. I thought I would try to see if I 
could build up a little better relationship 
with her so the other day I fitted her 
dress, and she was very much pleased 
with it. One night I washed her hose 
when I was washing my own. She 
thought mother had done them, and was 
very much surprised when she found 
that I had done it. She said that I 
could use her new finger nail polish if 
I wanted to. 


Interpretation 


The report is most encouraging. It 
shows that Martha is increasing her 
efforts to bring about harmonious rela- 
tionship within the home, not only by 
avoiding conflicts as she did in the be- 
ginning, but by actually going out of her 
way to do little kindnesses for the other 
members of the family. It is evident 
that the effort she made bore immediate 
and satisfactory results, as the sister in 
turn offered to oblige Martha. This 
gradual transition from a passive atti- 
tude of avoiding trouble to an active one 
of promoting harmony is clear evidence 
of growth. 


These illustrations are submitted in 
evidence of the fact that although cer- 
tain principles may serve as guides. 
each girl must make her own applica- 
tion in the light of the circumstances 
of her own home situation. It is a 
Process of testing out standards and 
values. To the extent that such values 
prove worthy in terms of added happi- 
ness for the family and in consequence 
greater satisfaction for the individual, 
we may expect that these standards will 
become a part of the girl’s accepted 
Pattern of behavior, a pattern of be- 
havior which has been arrived at by a 
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A “Share the Knowledge” Defense Plan 


An Information Exchange On Education-and-National Defense has just been 
established in the United States Office of Education for the purpose of speeding 
up the process by which schools and colleges from coast to coast may learn and 
profit from promising new ideas and defense programs. 

“Educators from kindergarten to college have responded to the call for na- 


tional defense,” says Commissioner Studebaker. ‘“Democracy’s strength lies in 


encouraging new ideas. A good idea in Maine may be useful in California. The 


Information Exchange will make available throughout the country the thinking 
and experience of educational leaders.” 

Schools are asked to cooperate with the exchange in three ways: send in 
materials; tell about new or revised courses, training programs or community 
educational activities considered valuable connection with defense; and tell 
what kinds of help are most needed from the Exchange. 
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To Prepare Foods That Help Folks 


KEEP VITAMIN VIGOROUS 


WITH NEW 
| RANGES. amd 


(Le 

With ROPER’S advanced features, even a 
freshman can prepare foods that retain 
their natural flavors, juices and food ele- 
ments . . . that retain their vitamins so 
essential to health and vigor. 


NEW “GLO” BROILER BURNER 


Provides ‘Infra-Red’ heat rays that speed 
up broiling as much as 20%. Use it with 
the exclusive ‘‘Peasant-Ware’’ Broiler 
and Serve Tray for piping hot service 
direct from grill to table. 











Ask for FREE booklet that shows how 

anyone can make cooking a real art 

and prepare foods that keep one 
VITAMIN VIGOROUS. 


OpER 


ILLINOIUS 


FOR SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 


Because ROPER Gas Ranges 
save fuel, reduce food shrinkage, 
assure certain results, and make 
cooking easier, they are ideal 
for school cafeterias 
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method of intelligence, and may legiti- 
mately take its place as an authority 
or frame of reference which may serve 
as a guide to her future conduct. 
Regimentation, conformity to fixed 
patterns and superimposed authority 
play no part in such a scheme of things. 
The teacher has not given the students 


a standardized formula for behavior. 


No such standard would prove sufh- 
ciently flexible for the intricate and 
careful adjustments that are a part of 
all successful human relationships. The 
function of the teacher in a study of 
this kind is twofold; first to provide 


numerous and varied situations where- 
by girls may make choices and de- 
termine values; and second to lead the 
girls to plan their own ways to im- 
prove their habits and attitudes with 
reference to particular members of the 
family, and to watch their own progress 
in terms of the results in happiness 
and satisfaction that grow out of more 
harmonious relationships with them. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
either to defend or to condemn au- 
thority as such, but to point out the 
writer’s conception of the place of au- 
thority in educating for democratic liv- 
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HAVE YOU HAD A SET OF THESE 
FOUR COOKING BOOKLETS? 


N FRYING FACTS 


For more than two years the makers of Crisco have been 
offering these four Cookery Booklets to teachers of 
Home Economics. Booklets cover such subjects as Do’s 
and Don’t’s in cake making, deep frying, pastry mak- 
ing .. . how to select and use cooking fats . . 
. and many others. 


Judging by the thousands of requests for these booklets, 
teachers have found them practical and helpful teach- 


But perhaps you have never examined these booklets. 
If so, we'll be glad to send you a free sample set. You 
may have them by mailing us the coupon below. 


Please send me a free sample of the four Cooking Booklets. 


. the nutri- 








ing. The issue is not “Should we act 
on the basis of authority?” but rather, 
“When and under what circumstances 
should we accept authority as our 
guide to safe conduct?” We act on 
authority most of the time, as a matter 
of fact. Every time we buy a dress, 
we act on the basis of the authority 
of the label; when we register at a 
hotel for a room we accept the price 
quoted as authoritative; when we have 
our shoes shined, we assume that the 
boot black knows what is good for 
our shoes. There is not an instance 
of behavior that does not involve au- 
thority of some sort. 

Authority and acting on the basis 
of authority are desirable and inevit- 
able. We can in many instances econ- 
omize much in time by taking what 
seems to be a valid authority. But 
the important element here lies in how 
we accept it. Consistency with our 
outlook demands that our acceptance 
be tentative, flexible, and that it should 
be tested in terms of our problem. In 
that testing acceptance emerges as a 
different concept. When there is con- 
flict of authority, as there is in most 
situations, even in science and mathe- 
matics, which are admittedly the most 
rigorous and exact disciplines, we have 
to resort to one of two things: further 
testing of both authorities, or reference 
to values if the two authorities would 
seem, after adequate testing, to be 
equally sound. It is precisely when 
authorities conflict that we have need 
for thinking that will make possible 
smooth adjustment of claims to au- 
thority. Imagine a teacher acting 
strictly on the basis of authority al- 
ways, and you have in what she does 
nothing but routine, standardized pro- 
cedure. On the other hand, imagine 
a teacher resorting to no authority ‘at 
all and you have chaos and disorder. 

Authority, like shoes and hats, can 
be out-moded and worn out. We 
speak of outworn creeds and out-moded 
beliefs. When an authority no longer 
fits a situation, it has either to be modi- 
fied to adjust it to the requirements of 
the new situation, or else to be dis- 
carded altogether. 

The three illustrations given in the 
field of home economics may be multi- 
plied, not only in this subject but in 
other subjects as well. The issue, 
as has been indicated, is not whether 
to accept authority as such or to dis- 
card it altogether, but rather how we 
accept authority. In cases in which 
there is apparently no conflict of au- 
thority, the safe thing to do is to accept 
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it tentatively, as an hypothesis only, 
and then reconstruct our thinking and 
action in the light of consequences. In 
cases in which a conflict of authorities 
arises, it is neither possible nor desir- 
able to regard one authority as better 
than another without adequate testing 
to establish conviction. In human rela- 
tionships, the conflict of authority is 
the rule, not the exception. Educa- 
tion that prepares for these relation- 
ships teaches the pupils ways and means 
of dealing with conflicting authorities, 
which means that the primary function 
of the school is to promote reflective 
thinking. 





Look Me Over, Please 
(Concluded from page 90) 





brush. If you do not have a hairbrush 
of your own, start saving for one. 
Then, when you get it, use it every 
day. 

Part your hair into strands and 
brush with an upward stroke, turning 
the brush so that you feel the hair pull 
at your scalp. 


Most people need a shampoo every 
two weeks. You can make a good | 


cleansing solution by shaving Castile 
soap into thin chips and boiling it to 
liquid foam. When it cools, rub 
enough on your hair to make a good 
suds. This soap solution can be made 
up ahead of time and kept in a bottle. 
It will jell, but that won’t harm it. 

Remember, in the washing, to soap 
your head three times and to rinse 
until all the soap is out. A small brush 
is often used on the scalp when sham- 
pooing to make sure of thorough 
cleansing. 

Part your hair in different places and 
try out new arrangements until you 
find one which suits both you and your 
friends. The labor spent on it does not 
necessarily make it becoming. Unless 
you like getting up early to fuss with 
it, a simple hair-do is the most satis- 
factory for every day. 


Underarm Problems 


Since we can’t go along the street | 


with our arms held at shoulder level 
and since 
with the 
needs to 


least excitement, 
guard 
odor. In buying a preparation for this 
Purpose, take plenty of time to read 


the labels Then, 


everyone 


carefully. 
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sweat glands work overtime | 


against perspiration | 


having | 


found a product which seems suitable, 
be sure to follow the directions on 
the label. 

Older girls need to remove under- 
arm hair before trying on new 
clothes. A curved razor is made for 
this purpose, which will last a long 
time and is easy to use. If the blade 
is sharp and well back in the razor, 
you will not cut yourself. But if you 
have any fear of this, have someone 
show you how to use it. 


Stand Up Straight 


You've certainly heard that often 


... say delighted users 


Young homemakers find 
inspiration and practical 
help in this radically 
new budget calendar 


HAT anopportunity you have —in your 

classes of budgeting and money manage- 
ment—to help the young homemakers of to- 
morrow! Far more than you realize in your 
hands lies their future. We’ve been trying for 
ten years to help people involved in serious 
money problems. Out of this experience with 
thousands of families comes this conviction: 
to establish habits of sound handling of fam- 
ily funds we must start with the young mar- 
ried couples. We hope the teachers of America 
will use to the fullest their opportunity to 
make the younger generation realize that 
budgeting is the most important part of any 
family’s financial life. 


The secret of successful budgeting 
To help you in this effort we have prepared 
this radically new Budget Calendar. It’s a 
discovery so simple that we wonder why we 
didn’t think of it years ago. We noticed that 
successful families, and there are many of 
them, claimed they didn’t budget. So we de- 
cided to find out what they did do. We dis- 
covered their secret. That secret is contained 
in this new Budget Calendar. This new plan 
makes budgeting easy and simple. 

Couples who have already used the Budget 
Calendar are enthusiastic about it. ‘‘The first 
budget plan I’ve found that really works.”’ 
“Almost too good to be true,’’ are typical 
comments. 

Simple to use 
The Budget Calendar gives a natural way to 
go about budgeting. It is elastic yet gives 
complete control of funds. It requires no 
elaborate account keeping yet provides a 
permanent record of expenses. Best of all it 


enough, but it doesn’t make you “stand 
up straight.” Proper exercise and 
wearing a girdle will help but the most 
effective procedure is to become “pos- 
ture conscious.” If your gym teacher 
will show you how to attain good pos- 
ture, sitting, standing and walking, 
practice it in front of a mirror until 
you get the feeling while alone and in 
front of your friends. The realization 
of how much better you look along 
with your purpose firmly held in mind, 
And 


present to 


will keep you from slumping. 


there is no time like the 


begin. 


helps the young married couple adjust their 
expenditures to buy the greatest satisfaction. 
That should be the real purpose of any budget. 


Copy sent free 

We are making a special effort to put the 
Budget Calendar in the hands of young mar- 
ried couples. We should like to send you a 
copy for your examination. We are sure that 
you will want to introduce it to your senior 
students and to recommend it to families who 
have trouble keeping their expenses within 
their income. Won't you please use the con- 
venient coupon today? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
288 branches in 190 cities 





Research Dept, PHE-3 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Please send me a free copy of your new 
Budget Calendar 


Name 


Address 
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News Notes 


A NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 
open to women desiring to enter the 
School of Home Economics are now 
being offered by Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia. The stipend 
is two hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
tenable for two consecutive years, sub- 
ject to the maintenance of a high stand- 
ing in college. These grants are given 
to eligible candidates who rank high- 
est in scholastic ability, character and 
leadership. A scholarship form, admis- 
sion form and credential sheet may be 


obtained from the Scholarship Commit- 
tee of Drexel Institute. These must be 
filled out and returned before March 
15, 1941. 


STAFF DIETITIANS ARE NEEDED for 
Federal Government work. Appoint- 
ments will be based on an open com- 
petitive examination following applica- 
tion to the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. The 
salary is $1,800 a year, less a three and 
one-half per cent retirement reduction. 

Staff dietitians have charge of the 
preparation and service of foods for 


In one short class period you can 


MAKE, COOL, ana SERVE 


this delicate, fluffy, golden 


is all you need 
Yole Un- 
1 Pineapple Juice 
king granulated 


. 
This 
1 No. 2 can ( 
sweetenec 


214 cups) I 


14 cup quick-coo 
ns tapioca 
1% cup sugar 
1 teaspoon s¢ 
2 egg yolks, 
1 tablespoon lemon 
avy cream, 


alt 

beaten 

juice 
whipped 
V4 cup he 


and here’s the method 


Stir cold pineapple juice into tapioca, 
sugar and salt, which have been 
mixed together in a saucepan. Place 


over direct heat and bring quickly to 


a full boil, stirring constantly. Stir a little of the 


hot, thin mixture into beaten egg yolks, then re- 


turn all to saucepan and cook, stirring constantly, 


about a minute. Remove from heat, add lemon 


juice, and cool. (To hasten cooling, place sauce- 


pan in cold water.) When cold, fold in whipped 


cream, heap lightly in individual dessert dishes, 


and chill until serving time. Makes 4 large or 6 


small servings. 


regular and special diets, and work 
with physicians and others in the die- 
tetic treatment of patients. Completion 
of a four-year college course with ma- 
jor study in dietetics and of a graduate 
training course as student dietitian are 
required. Applications will be accepted, 
under certain conditions, from persons 
now enrolled in an approved graduate 
training course. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Board of U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Examiners at any first- or second- 
class post office, or from the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, 


D. C. 


THe Unitep States Navy Cook 
Book is now being revised under the 
direction of Professor Mary de Garmo 
Bryan, Teachers College, Columbia 
University and a committee of out- 
standing home economists. 


Mary Barser, EpucATIONAL Direc- 
ToR, Kellogg Company and president of 
the American Dietetic Association, has 
been loaned by her company to the 
Office of Chief of Subsistence, United 
States Army, to assist with Army 


menus, 


AMERICAN FABRIC DESIGNERS are at 
last getting their chance to show what 
they can do with design for both ap- 
parel and decorative fabrics. At a 
nation-wide contest sponsored by Fair- 
child publications at the Museum of 
Costume Art, over three thousand 
young artists exhibited their sketches in 
open competition. Following the award- 
ing of over three thousand dollars to 
prize winners, Mr. Crawford, Research 
Editor of Fairchild publications and 
Mr. Keiffer, Director of the Museum, 
will conduct a sale of these designs 
for the benefit of the artists who com- 


pete. 


Dates to Remember 


April 7 to 9—Conference on Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, Insti- 
tute for Consumer Education, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


April 8 to 10—Conference on _ the 
Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family, University of North Caro- 
lina and Duke University. 


June 22 to 27—American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Meeting, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, IIlinois. 


June 29 to July 3—National Education 
Association, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Marriage is a Contract 


(Continued from page 85) 





trouble if they found it out. I asked her 
if she had told her husband of her 
former experiences and she said she 
had not, that he had not asked her and 
that she did not believe he would have 
married her if he had known. I told 
her then never to tell him and, if he 
should ever find out, to send him to me 
and I would explain it all to him and 
see if I could save her from his mis- 
understanding why she had concealed 
it from him. I think she did wrong in 
not telling him beforehand but, cer- 
tainly, after she was happily married, 
it would have been foolish to tell and 
probably bring misery to them both. 

I have always advised young people 
not to be too confiding in their first 
years of marriage. They should never 
brag or boast about former romances 
or affairs. In the first flush of confi- 
dence they tell too much and oftentimes 
the other partner remembers too well 
later when it suits him or her to do so. 
Thus what started out to be sweet and 
trusting, turns to rancor and bitterness. 

And when the marriage takes place 
late in life, then all of the past should 
be a sealed book, for that marriage has 
no time to waste and it is folly to 
create jealousy of any former experi- 
ence, or criticism of previous conduct. 

Such marriages usually turn out very 
well, but unfortunately more of them 
do not take place because of family 
ties or interference such as children for- 
getting that older people are lonesome 
and need companionship and are often 
too self-conscious to admit it. Of 
course, no one marrying a second time 
should neglect to protect the children 
but, that being done, the second part 
ner is entitled to a rightful share. 

A middle-aged woman came to me 
in tears because her husband played 
golf on Sunday instead of going to 
church and frequently talked to a 
charming widow. She was not going 
to stand it. She was going to leave him 
and go to work to support her son. 
That was all right if she were capable 
of doing so, but her kind of work re- 
quired the latest methods and she had 
been out of practice for over twenty 
years. I tried to show her the prac 
tical side: a nice home, a position of 
respect in the community, proper 
schooling for her boy, comfort, protec- 
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tion, a father’s influence. In return she 
would have to let him do a few of the 
things he wanted to do, while she 
minded her own affairs. As against that 
was a legal separation, an inadequate 
amount of support so that she would 
have to do arduous work for little 
money, thus being too tired to be a 
companion or comfort to her boy who 
was deprived of a good home, pleasant 
environment and his father’s compan- 
ionship. The husband, mind you, was 
not happy but he did not want to break 
up his home. I advised this woman to 


Have you 





look at herself in the mirror and see if 
she were the same attractive woman 
he had married. She admitted that she 
took very little care of her personal 
appearance, which was a great mistake. 
Well, she valiantly or jealously or petu- 
lantly, what you will, chose to leave and 
go to work. She hated it and became 
embittered at her hard lot when it was 
too late to retreat. She was too old to 
be successful in her work. Had she 
been young and strong and high spirited 
it might have been the right thing to do. 
But I believe that after twenty years a 
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Good, 

Then you can get yourself something 
nice, something useful... 

... Its a booklet of recipes that are 
different .... 55 of them, all made with 
canned foods! 

The high nutrition value of canned 
foods is no news to you. You know all 
about the economy of canned foods. But 
you'll be surprised at the wide variety of 
attractive delicacies canned foods can 
make. 

This 34-page booklet...“ Keonomical 
Canned Food Recipes” it’s called... has 
a good many pictures of the sightly as 
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HERE IT 18! We’resureyou'll find these 1 Street 
attractive, easy -on-the - pocketbook ; 
recipes as useful to you as they've H City 
been to the 110,000 teachers who've 1 si ial 
et 


received this booklet. 






Fill out this coupon and mail itto us. It costs you 3¢to mail 
this coupon and you get the recipe-packed booklet FREE! 





American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 


Please send me: 
) copies of “Economical Canned Food Recipes.” 


iT 
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well as tasty creations canned foods make. 
It also goes into canned-food value and 
canned -food grades, answers questions 
everybody asks about cans and canning. 
vives a handy table of the number of 


servings from the different can sizes. 


“Eeonomical Canned Food Recipes” 
is yours for a 3-cent stamp. Just stick the 
stamp on an envelope, enclose the cou- 
pon, filled out, and send it to us. 


There’s no telling how long we can hold 
onto a booklet for you. So, send in your 
coupon, right away, today, NOW! 


P-341 
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woman should be philosophical and as- 
sume that she has a practical stake in 
marriage earned by her years as a wife 
that entitles her to her home and sup- 
port even though romance may have 
waned. There are many marriages to- 
day which continue placidly enough 
under such circumstances, possibly not 
happy, but nevertheless, better all 
around than disruption. And in these 
cases tact and understanding is just as 
necessary as in the marriages where 
love has not vanished. 


I remember one very _ intelligent 


woman with three children who dis- 
covered that her husband was philan- 
dering. He even acknowledged to her 
that he loved the girl and wanted to be 
free to marry her. She was almost the 
image of his wife, which psychologi- 
cally was a triumph for the wife. I 
asked her if she wanted a divorce or 
her husband. After considerable weigh- 
ing of all the facts and circumstances, 
she decided she wanted her husband. 
The other girl was forced out of the 
picture and the wife back into it, and 
both are happy today with their 


What authority has Gerber’s 
to help you teach Infant Nutrition? 





It’s a point we'd be 

very glad to have 

more fully understood 

by more teachers. Our 

free Teacher’s Manual 

and Student’s Leaflet 

have gained wide circu- 

lation in infant nutrition 

classes throughout the 
country. By what authority does 
Gerber’s undertake the prepara- 
tion of such material? 


There are several reasons. 


In the first place, the material 
mentioned above is the work of 
Dr. Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., a 
qualified nutritionist who has 
specialized in the study of infant 
nutrition. 


Secondly, Gerber’s, through 
endowment of a Research Fellow- 
ship at Michigan State College, 
has pioneered among manufac- 
turers of strained foods in the 
determination of the food values 
of its products. The findings of 


the institution have 
been accepted for 
publication by leading 
scientific journals in 
the country. 


Thirdly, we conceive it 

our duty as a quasi- 

public agency to help 
teachers and doctors spread the 
gospel of better infant nutrition 
and its importance in child 
health. Much work of the kind 
has been done by public and 
private agencies in the past 
twelve years; coincidentally there 
has been a marked decrease in 
the infant mortality rate. Cer- 
tainly the picture is encouraging 
enough to make us wish to con- 
tinue to cooperate with the teach- 
ing profession in this educational 
drive for better mothers and 
healthier babies. 


7 9s 7 


For free Teacher’s Manual on 
Infant Nutrition and leaflets for your 
students address Gerber’s, Dept. 243, 
Fremont, Mich. 
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children, their home and each other. 

A frequently misunderstood situation 
and one which is vitally important is 
the case of a missing spouse. This is 
especially true among foreigners who 
have come to this country leaving be- 
hind a wife or husband. They cease to 
hear from the one at home and after 
seven years think that they are free to 
marry again and do so. The confusion 
arises because of an insufficient knowl- 
edge of the law. Many states have 
enacted so-called Enoch Arden laws 
which provide that for purposes of ad- 
ministering estates it may be presumed 
that a spouse has died if he has not 
been heard of, from, or about for seven 
years. Such absence does not give the 
deserted one the right to remarry. 
There must first be a_ proceeding 
brought in the law court. If any evi- 
dence be submitted at the hearing which 
shows that the absent spouse might 
possibly be living then his death may 
not be presumed. 

Many situations similar to the exam- 
ples given here enter into marriages 
but always, tact, understanding, for- 
bearance and trying to see the other 
one’s point of view, go a long way in 
stabilizing them. As a basis for suc- 
cessful marriage, however, see that all 
of the requirements of the locality 
where the marriage takes place are ful- 
filled, know something of the previous 
history of the other party, don’t be too 
critical, and don’t be too hasty. 


Since marriage and divorce are mat- 
ters of state law rather than federal 
law, with but few exceptions, no spe- 
cific marriage laws have been included 
in this article. It is suggested that each 
teacher should inform herself on the 
marriage laws of the state in which she 
is teaching, prior to any class discussion 
of marriage. She might also plan a 
class trip to the local license bureau 
where students could examine a mar- 
riage license and obtain authentic in- 
formation on conditions prerequisite to 
marriage formalities. — Editor’s Note 


A Correction 

In the listing of educational associa- 
tions on page 13 of the January, 1941 
issue of PracticaL Home Economics, 
please change the dues of the American 
Association of University Women from 
$5.00 to $2.00. National dues are al- 
ways $2.00; local branches vary addi- 
tional dues. Also note that the newly 
elected president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers is Mrs. 
William Kletzer, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Judging School Lunch Operation 
(Concluded from page 96) 





. Garbage and refuse 

a. Does the lunchroom provide an adequate number of 
covered metal containers and are they kept covered 
when not in use? 

. Are other facilities for the care of waste adequate? 

. Is garbage and waste removed daily? 

d. Do workers wash garbage containers when empty 
after having been used? 


EMPLOYMENT 


. Is there an adequate number of employees for the 
work to be done and the standards maintained? 

. Is the morale of the workers good? 

. Has adequate working space been provided for the 
number of employees? 

. Does the school offer a minimum wage? 

. May each worker receive at least one meal or if the 
meal is paid for in cash by the worker is the wage 
sufficient to pay for the additional cost? 

. Have legal hours been checked and arrangements made 
so that workers do not exceed them? (In school lunch oper- 
ation the day is frequently short, the week is practically 
always short and there is no holiday work. This often 
tends to make the weekly wages low. Provision should be 
made so that the hourly rate is at least the going rate of 
the community.) 

7. Is a plan in operation for an increase in salary based 
on length of service and improvement in work? 

8. Are all food handlers required to have a health exam- 
ination at regular intervals? 

9. Does the school provide adequate toilet and dressing 
facilities for employees? 

10. Are safety regulations encouraged? 

11. Can first aid supplies be obtained quickly in case of 
burns, cuts and other injuries? 

12. Are fire extinguishers provided? 

13. Is some sort of accident compensation or insurance 
provided for the workers? 





Millinery in a Trades School 
(Continued from page 87) 





moulded brim, crinoline model. 

Still greater facility and speed in handling fabric, felt, 
and ribbon hats are emphasized in the fifth term projects 
which comprise ribbon hat, felt or straw hat—copy one 
of crinoline models made previously, model frame, bias 
flanges at edge, turban of folds, blocked felt or straw 
over a model frame. 

Advanced problems and order work are undertaken in the 
sixth term. Here are the steps: bias flange at edge, turban 
of folds, blocked felt or straw over a model frame, draped 
regulation turban, copying bias double flange over edge, 
turban of ribbon or banding (Concluded on page 114) 
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Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Dept. 
Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 

Send me for classroom use: Teacher’s Manual...Study of 
the Banana. ___copies of Student’s Manual . . . Study 
of the Banana. Colored wall chart, for Study of the 
Banana, 26” x 40’. 


WY ven. a 

Street i = 
W City State. PHE 3-41 
@ UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distrib. by FRUIT DISPATCH CO. 
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Ready in April 


THE 
NEW 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS 


NEW 


Vitamin Facts 
Consumer Emphasis 
Fashion Insert 
Tables and Charts 
Recipes 


Pictures 


The book that had 
everything now has 


EVERYTHING PLUS 


BY FLORENCE LAGANKE HARRIS 
AND HAZEL HUSTON 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS ® BOSTON 











MISS MARY E. SURBRAY 
Placement Bureau 
AVAILABLE: Lunchroom Manager: Home 
Economics graduate. A.B., B.S. Degrees, 
Ohio State University. Single, age 38. 
9 years’ experience in college and school 
lunchrooms. Open for appointment. 
332 Bulkley Building Cleveland, Ohio 











UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 
By DR. HELEN SHACTER 


Mental hygiene book for high school 
students, gives helpful insight as to in- 
dividual capacities and _ characteristics. 
Ideal unit for your Personality Discussion 
Groups. 48c. 


MCKNIGHT & MCKNIGHTS!comincton 
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developing better food standards in 
students.” 

The subject matter, which is organ- 
ized under the headings Nutritional and 
Hygienic Aspects of The Study of 
Foods, Composition and Nutritive 
Value of Foods, Theories and Technics 
of Food Preparation, Pertinent Buying 
Points and ‘The Planning and Serving 
of Meals, is neither too fundamental 
nor too complicated. However, it does 
require the liberal use of demonstration 
by the instructor. 

Each chapter is followed by suggested 
references, many of which date back 
to periodicals not available in the aver- 
age college library. In some cases more 
recent references might have been given. 


Vitamins—What They Are 

and How They Can Benefit You 
By Henry Borsook 
The Viking Press, New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 212. 


Although home economists know a 
great deal about vitamins, it is safe to 
say that they don’t all practice what 
they preach. Perhaps they will after 
reading Dr. Borsook’s clear exposition 
of the fact that much of the chronic ill 
health, defective vision in dim light, bad 
bones and teeth and gastro intestinal 
difficulty prevalent among people of all 
ages is due in large part to mild degrees 
of vitamin deficiency. Very few people 
receive a supply of vitamins sufficient 
for optimum health. Greater energy, 
greater vitality and greater resistance 
to disease are within the reach of every 
man, woman and child who follow the 
simple suggestions contained in this book. 

Here Dr. Borsook, Professor of 
Biochemistry in the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, presents a com- 
plete picture of vitamins for the aver- 
age layman. The material is at the 
same time entertaining, authoratative 
and practical—an excellent example of 
scientific popularization. 

A summary digest gives all perti- 
nent information in concise, usable 
form. We think that it should have a 
place next to homemaker’s 
cookbook. 

Teachers may purchase this book 
from The Modern Homemakers Insti- 
tute, School Distributors, at the school 
price of $1.60 per copy. 


every 


Food, Nutrition and Health 


By E. V. McCollum & J. Ernestine 
Becker 

Published by the authors, Baltimore 

Price $1.50 Pp. 127 


Fifteen years ago, McCollum and 
Simmonds wrote a book on food, nu- 
trition and health, to present to the 
layman established facts about nutri- 
tion in non-technical language. Today, 
McCollum and Becker, in this fifth 
edition, continue to give the “people on 
the street” information which will en- 
able them to eat wisely and discrim- 
inate between fact and fallacy in advice 
about food. 


The Complete Knitting 
Book 4th Edition 

By Marjory ‘Tillotson 

Pitman Publishing Corp., New York. 

Price $2.00 Pp. 234 

Fresh material, more diagrams and 
modern photographs, plus a completely 
new section called ‘“The Fashion Sup- 
plement,” keep this standard knitting 
guide a first choice. 

Knitting enthusiasts will find the 
working charts and measurement dia- 
grams of the greatest possible help in 
producing garments that fit perfectly. 


A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Ma- 
terials, American Society for ‘Testing 
Materials, 260 S. Broad Street, Phil- 
adelphia. Price $2.00. Standard defini- 
tions of terms, methods of testing and 
specifications for textiles and related 
material make this three hundred and 
sixty-eight page pamphlet a valuable 
reference for college instructors in tex- 
tiles and for advanced textile students. 


~ Sex Education—Facts and Attitudes, 
(Revised), Child Study Association of 
America, 221 West 57 Street, New 
York City. Price 35c. Although this 
pamphlet is addressed to parents— 
whether their immediate concern is for 
little children, children, 
adolescents or their own relationship 
as husband and wife—it is also of 
value to anyone interested in this as- 
pect of human relationships. Nine 
well-known authorities have each con- 
tributed a chapter on one phase of 
the subject. 


school age 


Bibliographies On Case Work, Yam- 
ily Welfare Association of America, 
122 East 22 Street, New York City. 
Price 25c. Of the fourteen phases of 
case work covered in this mimeo 
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A new high-school text— 


FOODS 
AND NUTRITION 
By Fern Silver 


Supervisor of Home Economics, Lincoln 
High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 








HIS up-to-date, thoroughly integrated presentation 

of the essential principles of meal planning and 
food preparation fills the demand for a simple, prac- 
tical, and adequate text on foods and nutrition that 
challenges the level of interest, intelligence, and abil- 
ity of high-school pupils. It relates foods to health 
and well-being and approaches the study of foods 
upon the basis of meal planning rather than the cook- 
ing of individual foods. The book is replete with 


teaching and learning aids and is profusely illustrated. 


Large 8vo 522 pages 


$1.72 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York ’ Chicago 














VITAMINS 


By Henry Borsook, M.D. a, 


Professor of Biochemistry 


California Institute of Technology 


Her, . 
VA) ®ORS G0, 


As Practical as 
Your Favorite 
4th 


Cook Book 


Dr. Borsook is devoting his life to the task of translating the 
findings of the food research laboratories into the practical 
results of vital energy and radiant health in every-day menus. 
The importance of VITAMINS in the daily diet is today 
recognized by Teachers of Foods and Dietitians everywhere ; 
the problem of presenting the subject in simple, yet authori- 
tative language is solved in this complete and factual book. 


You must EXAMINE this book to fully 


appreciate its value in class-room work. 


Charts, tables and menus give added value to the interesting 
text. A complete cross-index permits easy, quick reference. 
Examine this important book for 10 days. If you decide to 
keep your copy, remit only $1.60 (school price for single 
copy—lower in quantities). 


ep USE COUPON IN COUPON SECTION Gem 


MODERN HOMEMAKERS INSTITUTE 
247 PARK AVENUE —sNEW YORK, N. Y. 





Amount: 8 x 8-inch pan. 


BROWN VELVET CAKE 


114 cups cake flour 2 tablespoons melted 


1 teaspoon Arm & butter 
Hammer or Cow 1 cup sour milk or 
Brand Baking Soda _ buttermilk 
V4 teaspoon salt 1 cup sugar 
2 squares (2ounces) 1 egg 


unsweetened 1 teaspoon vanilla 
chocolate 


. Sift, then measure flour. Sift again with baking 
soda and salt. 

. Melt chocolate and butter over water. Blend well. 

. Mix the sour milk, sugar and well-beaten egg. Stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. If natural sour milk or 
buttermilk is not available, use vinegar and sweet 
milk. Simply place 1!4 tablespoons vinegar in a 
measuring cup and fill to the I-cup mark with 
sweet milk. 

. Blend chocolate with milk mixture. Add dry ingre- 
dients. Beat well after each addition. Add vanilla last. 

. Turn into a buttered loaf pan. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 

. Ice with % recipe of mint flavored Fluffy Frosting. 
Tint icing if desired. 

Temperature: 350° F. 

Time: 35-45 minutes 
All spoon measurements level 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC 
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ARM & HAMMER 
or COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 








EFFECTS ON TEXTILES 


RANG TEXTILE COLORS 


WASHABLE - SUN-FAST - EASY ro use / 


“fe ‘or 
HAND BLOCKING ¢ CRAFTS 
SILK SCREEN e aaa 


COTTON «¢ LINEN 7 _— 
VOILE © PERCA 


Complete Kit—8 colors—$2.60 
postpaid. Directions and Suggest- 
ed Designs Included, Free Folder. 


THE E AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


new SAN FRAN! DALLAS 





FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. 


Edited by Ethel Traphagen, Director of 
The Traphagen School of Fashion. 


Write for special student group rate. 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 


Send only 15c 


—in coin or stamps for the de luxe 
Carnation Cook Book. 96 pages, full- 
page color photos, unusual recipes, 
party hints, special diets, etc. 

CARNATION CO., DEPT. 703, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Address 














MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL 
of COOKERY 
SUMMER COURSES 


Business and professional women, teachers 
and homemakers derive pleasure and in- 
spiration from practice in cookery of all 
types. Short courses during June and 
July. Send for Catalog P. 


Miss Alice Bradley, Principal 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 
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“TIME AND MONEY SAVING MEALS” 


a collection of tested recipes which make 
fine-flavored dishes that contain more milk 
solids and extra vitamin D because they 
are made with Irradiated Pet Milk. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
1447c Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge, 
“Time and Money Saving Meals.’ 


I teach (subjects) 


copies of 


in__ school (grade) 
Name. 
Address 


City Stat 
(Offer limited to € ete J. ;) 


graphed pamphlet, at least half would 
be of interest to the home economics 
teacher and home demonstration agent. 
Included are sections on case work for 
adolescents, family relations and mar- 
riage council, home economics and bud- 
geting. Most of the references are to 
articles in The Family. 

Credit Problems of Families, Vo- 
cational Division Bulletin No. 206, 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 10c. This study 
of credit as a phase of family finan- 
cial planning was prepared “to aid 
home economics teachers in guiding stu- 
dents in an understanding of the place 
of credit in family financial manage- 
ment and in the solution of their own 
credit problems.” It is well illustrated 
with photographs, sketches and case 
studies. The bibliography includes 
textbooks, bulletins and fiction dealing 
with credit. 

Two new one-act plays have just 
been published by Practical Home Eco- 
nomics: Home Ec Triumphs Again and 
Uncle Al Is Convinced. In the first, 
five girls help a classmate redecorate 
her bedroom. (Price 25c.) In the sec- 
ond play, a pretty vocational guidance 
teacher convinces crotchy old Uncle 
Al that education really is worth while. 
Price 15c.) 
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A Mexican Fiesta 
(Concluded from page 91) 





salts and peppers in cactus or 
Mexican figures may also be borrowed 
for the occasion. 

Bread is seldom served in Old 
Mexico; tortillas are used instead, and 
into enchilados, tacos and tos- 
tados. Tortillas are nothing more than 
thin pancakes made from maize in all 
Mexican kitchens. In the school kitchen, 
be successfully substi- 
tuted for maize. If bread is served, it 
might be used as some Mexican res- 
taurants near “the border” use it. They 
split small loaves of crisp French bread 
in half crosswise, butter it heavily, 
sprinkle with cheese and toast to a 
golden brown. 

A suggested meal for a home eco- 
nomics class to plan and serve after 
discussing the foods of Old Mexico and 
other southern countries might be: 
Mexican Frijoles, Cheese Toasts, Span- 
ish Salad, Fruit. Or it might be Ta- 
males, Enchilados or Tacos, with Mex- 
ican-style Rice. 


made 


cornmeal may 





Augmenting recipes found in text 
books, here are two that were obtained 
from an old Mexican cook and which 
have been tried many times with great 
success. 

MEXICAN FRIJOLES 
4 lbs. frijoles (pink beans) 
2% lbs. ground steak (or round steak 
cut in small pieces) 
3 onions, finely minced 
2 8-oz. cans red chili 
2 8-oz. cans tomato paste 

Soak frijoles overnight. Saute onions 
until yellow, then add meat, then chili 
and sauce. Mix well, add to frijoles 
and simmer five hours, stirring often. 
Serve with grated cheese on top. 


MEXICAN-STYLE RICE 
2 onions 
14 cup cooking oil 
2 cups rice 
1 T. oregano (wild majoram) powder 

Tomato sauce as needed. 

Mince onions fine, saute in cooking- 
oil until yellow, then add well-washed 
raw rice and stir well until brown. 
Sprinkle with oregano powder, add two 
cups of tomato sauce and two cups of 
water. Cover and simmer thirty min- 
utes when more diluted tomato sauce 
will be needed. Simmer for one hour 
longer, watching closely and _ stirring 
often. Add sauce when necessary to 
keep moist. 

With either of these hearty entrees, 
any Spanish salad may be served, but 
mashed avocado with slices of tart 
grapefruit makes one that is suitable 
and good. Fruits served for dessert are 
usually native figs, dates or kumquats 
and tangerines. 

Any of these dishes will delight a 
cooking group, taste delicious and make 
everyone who partakes eager to try the 
same concoctions at home—which isn’t 
at all a bad idea since it can’t help 
but interest non-informed relatives im 
the foods and home life of their south 
ern neighbors. 








McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 

Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion IlIlustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 

Given in units of 4 weeks each 

during June, July and August 

For further information write to 

SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 

McDOWELL SCHOOL 

71 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
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THE 


Mary a Cc Kose 


texts on nutrition and dietetics have long 
been leaders in their field. For hundreds 
of teachers they have become “a vital part 
of all home economics teaching.” Three 
of these texts were recently revised by 
Miss Rose. Have your students got the 
latest editions? 


FEEDING THE FAMILY 
4th Edition. Revised, 1940 
421 pages. IIlus. $3.75 


FOUNDATIONS of NUTRITION 
3rd Edition. Revised, 1938 
625 pages. Illus. $3.50 


LABORATORY HANDBOOK 
FOR DIETETICS 
4th Edition. Revised, 1937 
322 pages. $3.00 


MACMILLAN NEW YORK 











Burroughs 
CASH REGISTERS 


MANY MODELS 


Certifying 
Receipt-Issuing 
Non-Printing 

y Printing 


Also models that combine 
eRe RZelaliole i -tMeolmelaMelelellale) 


machine and cash register 


Write today—mentioning your line of business 
—for illustrated descriptive booklets, prices 
and terms on new Burroughs Cash Registers. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6044 Second Avenve, Detroit, Michigan 
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Shopping is an adventure! And it is a safe adventure 
for the woman who is guided by the Seal of Quality 
of the United States Testing Company, Inc. 


For this Seal is earned only by products that meet our 
rigid, scientific standards of raw material content, 
construction, and serviceability, as proved by scientific 
test. 


Moreover, this Seal of Quality is merely a probationary 
award . . . dependent upon the Certified product main- 
taining its original high standards . . . as revealed by 
policing and check-tests of samples bought in the open 
market. 


The following products have been Certified for maintained quality 
Standards and have been awarded the Seal of Quality: 


American Bemberg Corporation 
Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 

Brybro Fabrics Corp 

Crown Overall Manufacturing Co 
Delaware Floor Products, Inc. 
Franklin Research Company 

Miles Shoes, Inc. 

E. R. Moore Compony 

North American Rayon Corporation 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Pequot Mills 

Radbill Oil Company 

Chester fk Roth Company, Inc. 
Simmons Company 


“‘Bemberg” —Woven Rayon Dress Fabrics 
Bijou Hosiery 

Sry-Tested Linings 

Headlight and Crown Overolls 

Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering . 
Rubber Gloss Wox 

Miles Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Girls’ Gym Suits 

North American Woven Rayon Dress Fabrics . 
Fiberglas 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow Coses 

Penn-Rad and Royal Windsor Motor Oil 
Linen Re-inforced Men's Hose 

Beautyrest Mattresses 

Tubize Rayon Fabric-Knit Undergarments 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO WOONSOCKET CHICAGO 














BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your spring 
wardrobe by using this: 


Color Analysis Set (Paper) $1.50 
Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $3.00 


WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? in 
this set you will find THREE helps in answering 
this question: 


FIRST: A set of 38 colored collars of 
art paper or cloth, large size, 12x18, 
with eyelets and ties, to test becom- 
ingness of colors on each girl. These 
38 colors are standard gradations of 
the color wheel, not colors that change 
with each season. 


SECOND: A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE 
types of blondes, brunettes, titians, 
and gray-haired types, so you may 


find JUST where you belong. 


THIRD: A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the | 


most becoming colors that each type 
can wear. 


ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET 
TO YOUR ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see 
what fun the girls have! 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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durable 


Millinery in a 
Trades School 


(Concluded from page 109) 








FASHION ACADEMY. 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES | 
FASHION DESIGN ¢« MERCHANDISING - BUYING | 
STYLING ¢ FASHION ILLUSTRATION ¢- REPORTING 
With America assuming fashion leadership, the young woman 
with a well trained fashion perspective and good style sense 
finds newer and greater opportunities. Intensive fashion training 
funder direction of EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s Foremost | 
Fashion Instructor and Style Authority. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA,NEW YORK ~: Circle 7-1514-5 


In the seventh term, efforts at in- 
creased speed and skill in advance prob- 
lems continue as follows: large mush- 
room brim—fitted and bias lacing, felt 
hat, soft stitched brim, flower or leather 
turban, finishing processes on straw. 

Eighth term requirements deal chief- 
ly with projects previously undertaken 
but are calculated to develop manipula- 
tive skills that approach perfection as 
well as a style sense and speed that is 
as close as possible to trade speed. 

Advanced students have the privilege 
of buying materials to be made into 
hats for themselves. When materials 
are furnished by the school and the 
up 
standards, millinery as well as other 


results measure to professional 
articles of apparel made by students in 
other classes, are sold to the public in 
the school’s elaborate shops where fur- 
ther training is given in the details of 
retail selling and management. Faculty 
members who supervise these shops set 
the prices but most of the actual work, 
including waiting on customers, prepar- 
ing receipts and collecting money is 
done by the students themselves. The 
money _ received this 
goes into a fund which is used for the 


for merchandise 
purchase of necessary materials. 

Hats “made to order” by fourth year 
students in the millinery work shops 


Request School Book H_ | 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICACO 





Nationwide 


New openings are being created for teachers by changing 
conditions in 1941, 
experienced teachers and to beginners. 


. serve 
Our Service isteachers. 
1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. 


We give careful attention both to 
We have excellent 
for specialists and administrators. We 
the interests of both executives and 
Early registration is an advantage, (N.A.T.A.) 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








1940 offered great 


opportunities to Home 
Economics teachers. 


indications 
1941 will re- 


Present 
are that 
peat. 


2 €. 








HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Jackson Blvd., 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Vocational Home Economics teachers especially are in great demand. 


Excellent college positien» 
head- 
ships for teachers with higher 


including department 


degrees. 


Also very fine city and sub- 


Chicago, III. 
side urban openings in senior and 





junior high schools, 








provide another source of income which 
reverts to the general fund for mate- 
rials. At the same time it enables ac- 
quaintances of the students and faculty 
to take advantage of a service that is 
practically professional. By applying for 
this service outside customers may or- 
der a copy of the latest millinery cre- 
ation or have their own ideas carried 
out by paying only the actual cost of 
the materials. Since 
often order the most expensive textiles 
and trimmings, this service gives stu- 
dents experience in working with mate- 
rials commonly used in hat making but 
which neither they nor the school would 
be likely to provide. 


customers ve ry 





Asheville College 
(Concluded from page 98) 





how makes us better persons. And still 
there are hills and mountains higher 
than our own hilltop and they seem to 
carry our thoughts and ideals ever 
They 


give us strength and courage through 


higher as we gaze upon them. 


their calmness and their immensity. 
Who has not stood often on the lawn 
Florence Stephenson facing 
Mount Pisgah said like the psalmist, 
“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help?” 
Finally, although it is more than 
fifty years old, I like Asheville College 
because it is beginning a new career. 


of and 


This is its first year as an independent 
school. I like to imagine myself, may- 
be ten years from now, telling my story 
to someone, a young girl, perhaps, who 
is preparing to come here. I can see 
myself, glowing with pride as I say, 
“Yes, | was a Sophomore the year 
Asheville College began its new ex- 
istence. I was in the audience that 
eventful day when the control of her 
destiny was transferred to a group of 
Asheville citizens. I was a part of 
her struggles, her hopes, her future. 
And today I am a part of her living 
soul—a part of her success!” 


If everyone in the were 
choosing and buying what our nutrition 
experts call a good diet, we would 
need 20 per cent more milk, 15 per 
cent more butter, 35 per cent more 
eggs, 70 per cent tomatoes, 
oranges, grapefruit and 100 per cent 
more vegetables of the leafy, green oF 
yellow kind. Donald E. Montgomery, 
Consumers’ Counsel of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


country 


more 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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bout Vitamins 


il the vitamin information in the world is of little 
unless it is used to help make people healthier 
happier. Scientists make this information avail- 
; home economists must translate it into terms 
ily menus and teach its use in the home. That 
be one of their contributions to National Defense. 


Miss Stegner’s article on pages 88 and 89 of this 

she has given you the necessary tools—a chart 
ing the number of units of vitamins needed by 
h individual for optimum health and a concise 
mary of the functions, characteristics and sources 
he vitamins. 


his information plus the following lists of foods 
bishing generous amounis of vitamins A, B,, C and 
B,) form the basis for working out menus ade- 

in vitamins and for checking menus already 


Foops CONTAINING MORE THAN 500 


/ INTERNATIONAL UNITS OF 
ViTaAMIN A 
PEDPECMR, RMON OSs. b0%0 vetcacasies 4,000 
AS a ee nr ae ee 5,000 
Asparagus, green .............. 700 
Beans, 
BOUIN 55d do gosh Ries oa an ew ks 1,000 
SNRs st so Gas osiak oa 0¥ baie 500 
Broccoli, entire plant .......... 9,000 
PUREE, GVOTRME oe iii each cces 2,400 
ROREUOR Gakic ee nd edbendes + 4aheue as 2,100 
Celery stalks, green ........... 1,000 
Re GE a ee ee On 9,000 
Cheese 
NRG Sa was eh awtee eke 2,000 
OO es oes o's oink les cadeieees 500 


‘These lists give the average vitamin units aveil- 
thle in 100 grams (3% ounces) of raw food. 


Can 5 as kale 9 on’ ad Cee <8 2,100 
MMINGNG ORONO 9. 56 < 00 0c sicuees 2,000 
MUOIGRUNT Aut od asi sas se leesae’ 7,000 
Corn, yellow (sweet) ......... 500 
Corn, yellow (dried) ........... 550 
Cream, 20 percent ...........+: 600 
PRUNE ats Ne occcvsca@on sacs s 12,000 
ee ee ee 14,000 
TER WMA S wiesie dc Weide st ccaees 1,000 d 
ie, MP Gata bily sches nesta hey 2,800 
MNCONGIS iuihas oh da bed ceusledetess 15,000 
RNG, ah tras easating ckaes ones s 20,000 


Oe ee ee ee Smear Aeranweyt e ewsewtyg echo 


These coupons 
are for your 
convenience 
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Use them all 













for valuable 








classroom 
material 
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ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Please send me 


copies of your 
20-page booklet “All About Lard.” 


E. I. DuPONT De NEMOURS & CO, 

Rayon Division 

Empire State Building, New York City 

Please send me free items checked: 

( ) Rayon Teday (16 page booklet 
answering the questions most 
commonly asked about rayon). 
What You Should Know About 
Rayon Yarn (20 page booklet). 
Wall Chart on Making of Rayon. 
Information about Fashion’s Fa- 
vorite (motion picture in sound). 


City 
Number of students in your classes... 


P.HA.E. 21 
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GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fremont, Michigan 


Kindly send me 


copies of your 
free Students’ Leaflets on Infant Nu- 


t 
§ BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
! COMPANY 


t 6044 Second Avenue 
* Detroit, Michigan 


trition and a copy of the Teacher’s g Please send me illustrated descriptive 


Manual. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. 
Research Dept, P.H.E. 3. 


919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


8 booklets, prices and terms on new 
g Burroughs Cash Registers. 


b 

® AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
8 , 

H Sandusky, Ohio 
| Please send me copies of colored 


ag illustrated folder on Prang Textile 


Please send me a free copy of your # Colors. I enclose $2.50 for Intro- 


new Budget Calendar. 


, ductory Package of 8 colors. 
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AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me 


Copies of your 


* CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar Street, New York City 


folder “Recipes for Thrifty Meat & Please send me your free Recipe Book 


Leftovers” for classroom use. 


{ and set of bird cards in natural color. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Dept. P, Station O 
New York City 


Please send me 


Fortification.” 


copies of “A 
Good Source of Vitamin B, Without 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COM- 
PANY, Ltd. 
San Francisco, California 


Collier Home News Bulletin every 


4 
k 
: 
¥ 
t 
: 
; Please send me a copy of the Patricia 
' 
4 month. 

8 

® 

{ 

' 


Kidney, beef or veal 


lamb 
Lettuce, green 
Liver, beef 


Milk—whole dried, Average.... 


Pea, green, fresh 
green, dried 


Peach, yellow 


yellow, dried 


Pepper, green 


Prune, fresh 


Salmon, canned, Chinook 


Spinach 


Squash, summer 


winter 
Sweet potato 
Tomato, ripe 
Turnip greens 
Watercress 


Foops CONTAINING MORE 
INTERNATIONAL UNITS OF 
ViramMin B, 


Artichoke, Globe . 
Artichoke, Jerusalem ........... 
Asparagus, green ...... 
Asparagus, bleached . 
Barley 
Beans, lima, shelled ..... 

soy bean, shelled 

lima, dried 

navy, dried 

red kidney, dried ....... 

soy bean, dried ..........++0 
Brazil nut 
Bread, whole wheat ........-+++ 


Brussel sprouts ...........+0++0 
Buckwheat 
Chicken, dark .....0)s.000-s0amn 
CS * 5 io ovsd ety ive cea pa 
Corn, dried, white ..........+++ 
Corn, dried, yellow ........-+++ 
Cowpea, dried 
Egg, whole 
Flour, whole wheat ......-...++ 
Hazelnut if 
eT a ee 
Kale 
Kidney, beef or veal ....... «+++ 
Leek 
Lentils, dried 
Liver, beef 

OE. els 4432 8o 5 bers 0s ca 
Milk—whole dried or skim ..-++” 
Oats (rolled or Oatmeal) ....-+ 
Pea, green, fresh ..........-+++0"" 
Pea, green, dried ..........-++-# 
Peanut, roasted ...........++0+#" 


Pork muscle, lean .........-++* 
Prope, Gried ..5 ci ieccss +o 
Rice, brown .......5+...--+00am 
BOR! Siteebsicccred st coves +> am 
Walnuts, black 

English 
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LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
Mary Hale Martin, Dept. PH-18 
Chicago, Illinois 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Department 

230 Park Avenue, New York City 
Please send me copies of your 
new Canned Meats Guide Book. 


> Please send me copies of Eco- 
FOODS CONTAINING MORE THAN 150 intingl Ginnie Peek Reco: 


INTERNATIONAL UNITs oF 
ViTaMIn C 
Artichoke, Globe ... 
Asparagus, green 
Asparagus, bleached 
Avocado 


wax, snap 

lima, shelled P.H.E. 26 

soy bean, shelled Se ee en ee 
Beet or . PROCTER & GAMBLE PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
Broccoli, entire plant Home Economics Department P 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Brussel sprouts Ivorydale, Ohio 


Enclosed please find @ for which 
send me the new plays checked be- 
low: 

.... “Home Ec. Triumphs Again,” 25c 
.... “Uncle Al is Convinced,” 15c. 
See news note on page 112 of this 
issue. 


aes Please send me a free sample set of 


Cantaloupe 
Cauliflower four Cooking Booklets. 


Chinese cabbage 
Collards 
Corn, sweet 
Cranberry 
Cucumber 
Currant, black 
red 
Dandelion 
Eggplant GEORGE D. ROPER CORP. 
Escarole Rockford, Illinois 
Gooseberry 
Grapefruit 
Grapefruit juice 
Grapefruit, canned 
Guava 
Huckleberry 
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FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


Home Economics Department 
Pier 3, North River, New York Ci 
Please send me your free booklet ” 


showing how to make cooking a real ® Send me for classroom use: Teacher's 


Manual .. . “Study of the Banana.” 

copies of Student’s Manual 
“Study of the Banana.” ......Colored 
wall chart, for Study of the Banana, 
26” x 40”. 


ee ee 
r 


as 
H Street 


Lime juice 
Liver, beef, fresh . P.H.E. 33 


calf, fresh 08 we Em OOOO BE KE en NED swan TTL POH ms em 


or haa AMERICAN INSTITUTE i §. BLICKMAN, INC. 
oer OF BAKING | Weehawken, New Jersey 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City ’ 
Please send me more information 


Orange juice 
about your Food Service Equipment. 


Papaya 
Parsley 
Parsnip 
Pea, green, fresh 


Please send me further information 
about Bread. 


Cafeteria Manager ... 


Pepper, green 


Pineapple 
juice, fresh 
juice, canned 

Potato, average 

P.H.E. 29 § P.H.E. 34 


PET MILK COMPANY MODERN HOMEMAKERS 


1447c Arcade Building INSTI ru rE 
St. Louis, Missouri 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y¥ 


Number of Meals Served per Day 


Raspberry 


Rutabaga 
Spinach Please send me free of charge Please send me one copy of “Vita- 
Strawberry copies of “Time and Money Saving } mins” by Henry Borsook, M.D., for 
Sweet, potato Meals.” 10-day free examination. At the end 
T P : of that time I will either remit $1.60 
| Re ng I teach (subjects) .; or return the book 

omato, ripe 

juice, fresh , 

ne . Name 

juice, canned commercial 
Turnip 
Turnip greens 
Watercress 


Address 








"Have you asked--*--~- 


for all the material offered 


FOODS CONTAINING MORE THAN 50 
INTERNATIONAL UNITS OF 
ViramMiIn G (B,) 


by our advertisers on the 


Gonvenell coupons? I ee ee ee 
Beans, shelled, lima .............. 

DOT NN Bo crowds esac esees foes 

SNA RUE 5 S559 5'04-4c0ls ss 8040 

OOF, AINE, EI iio ois oide's Via sees cps 
MES RMN leis Seis 64 be .d.0.07+onle bere 
DO MODE asa hoy abe nae oe icaee tas 
Broccoli, entire plant ............. C 
Cusent, “CRPGGEE. oes ck s bec ccccees O 


Chicken, Dark ...........+.++. the ; 
OMNES Ase tase ph cch ies Scduenes 
ONTO RIO oS nieces o'ee e's Seno 

Egg, Whole ......cccccsecsccvesces adec 

WOMEN (hones Cb iwieits dae sen are | 
WRMNUD o's ob TN aa oats ber Ee bce s bebe Oks's 
Ridtiey, Week OC VEON hoy 'e oes sccvee 
Lai, Geees, WER ooo ico tee cs iy emp. 
RUSGIESIR; "MAURO 0's0.c A 0.300 04 Nd sie oof of cc 
TES ROO a3 bhp eae vases se seee 
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Milk, whole fresh, average market.. fruit: 
Milk, whole dried, average ........ I 
POR, BOOED FIONN siete since Tisvcides ; n 

MOONE MAMIE, 0s chk ca deee voseees vitar 


Peanut, Spanish .............-.+- ee crea: 
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Salmon, canned, red .............. sista 
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Coupons may be pasted 
on postal cards and 
sent to each company 
or put in one envelope 


and sent to 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 


APRIL, 
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One way fo cure a cold 


is not to catch a cold 


CoLps are most likely to 
occur when, for any reason, 
the resistance of the body is 
lowered. Fatigue, chill, in- 
adequateor unbalanced diets 
are frequent forerunners. 


Citrus fruits have been 
employed in the treatment 
of colds for many years. Recently acquired knowl- 
edge of the role which vitamins and minerals play 
in maintaining good health suggests that citrus 
fruits may also help prevent these infections. 


In colds, just as there is an increased use of the 
vitamins and mineral salts, so there is also an in- 
creased demand for them. 


An adequate diet, well-balanced with respect to 
these important substances, helps to maintain re- 
sistance to such infections. 


Citrus fruits find a place in every well-balanced 
diet. They provide an abundance of Vitamin C, as 
well as appreciable amounts of other vitamins, min- 
eral salts and easily assimilable sugars. Their final 
alkaline reaction in the body tends to balance the 
residues of acid-forming foods. 

During the cold, bleak days of winter and early 
spring, increased citrus intake is advisable, and 
Many people use grapefruit as an additional 
supply. Grapefruit—fresh or canned—ranks high 
in the health-giving factors attributed to citrus 
fruits, and stimulates the appetite. Fresh fruit is 


* 


APRIL, 1941 


now plentiful and reasonable 
in price; canned fruit or juice 
is always convenient and in- 
expensive. 

In addition to supplying 
vitamins and minerals, grape- 
fruit has the property, recently 
proved by laboratory research, 

of increasing the assimilation and retention of cal- 
cium in other foods taken at the same time. 

The Florida Citrus Commission has just published 
a very interesting and authoritative health and 
recipe booklet on citrus fruits. 
It will be sent, in quantities 
desired for distribution, with- 
out charge, on receipt of the 
attached coupon. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


Florida Citrus Commission 
Lakeland, Florida 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your booklet ‘For The Joy Of Living.” 


OS . ‘ ices 


Address 





Ciiy 





Quantity desired 


Profession 








